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THE SYNTHESIS OF TANTRIKA CULTURE 
By 
Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee. 


Indebtedness of Tantrikism to the Veda, Sankhya and Vedanta 


The worship of the sexual and the female principle is as ancient 
as the Indus Valley civilization. In the Rigveda there are many female 
divinities such as trio of Ila, Bharau and Sarasvati which are 
other names of Agni or Vak (knowledge) in the respective spheres of 
the carth, space and heaven, and who form the essence and matrix 
(yoni) ofall the gods. In the Upanishads and Brahmanical literature 
we have Uma Haimavati as the embodiment of the knowledge of 
Brahman (Brahma Vidya) while the metaphysical conception of 
Sakti or the female energy of the divinity as underlying the manifold- 
ness of consciousness, creation and destruction gains ground. The 
sexual dichotomy in the 129th sükta of the Rigveda (10th mandala, 
fourth and fifth mantram) which speaks of the self-supporting principle 
beneath (svadha) and energy aloft is the genesis of the later ramifica- 
tions of Purusha and Prakriti, Brahman and Maya, knower and the 
field of knowledge, and Siva and Sakti in Brahmanical thought. 


In the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, we find the metaphysical doc- 
trine that in the beginning of creation the Atman was alone. But 
the Atman became desirous and sought enjoyment. It then divided 
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itself into the male and the female. From this union proceeded crea- 
tion. The Puranas saw not merely a proliferation of gods but also of 
goddesses on the basis of the ancient ‘cosmogenic differentiation of the 
Absolute into the sexes—Purusha and Prakriti, Brahman and Maya- 
Sakti. The metaphysical background of religious reconciliation and 
synthesis of both the Puranas and Tantras was the absolute, uncondi- 
tioned Brahman or Supreme Being which manifests itself in the - triple 
forms of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva due to the interplay of the three 
metaphysical principles (gunas)—sattva, rajas and tamas—and of the 
corresponding primal goddesses, Sara,vati, Lakshmi and Parvati. 
In the Gupta age of synthesis the Bhagavad-Gita obtained its formal 
‘sHape—the most remarkable synoptic scripture of all faiths and _reli- 
- gious practices of India. This religious synthesis came through-the 
penetration of the fundamental metaphysical principles of the Sankhya 
and Vedanta philosophy (Kapilas and Aupanishadics, as these were 
called by Bana) into the doctrines of the different religious sects. It 
was in the Gupta period that the sexual dichotomy of Purusha and 
Prakriti of the Sankhya philosophical system .and of Brahman and 
Maya of the Vedanta was made the basis of Tantrikism, Siva and 
Sakti having the same role or function as Purusha and Prakriti. Pra- 
-kriti or Maya is in ancient Brahmanical thought, Existence and 
Becoming as well as the dynamism of the Supreme Being, Brahman 
‘or Purusha. Thus all the gods of the world surrender to the Primor- 
:dial Feminine—Sakti or Devi. In theinvocation. of the. poet Kalidasa 
-at the beginning of the Raghuvaméam, we find the inseparableness of 
‘the ‘Creators of the Universe, of Siva and Parvati, of the Unity in 
duality, the fundamental notion of Tantrika culture. In the Bhaga- 
-vad-Gita we have also the conception of the Supreme Being as the 
-Secd-bearer and Prakriti as the matrix of the Universe. The Nisvasa 
.Taítya which was considered an authoritative text in the 8th century 
and. cven prior to it, shows the debt of Tantrikism to the Vedanta 
-and.Sankhya systems. In the Mūlasūtra the Devi says that she has 
learnt the doctrines of the Vedanta and the twenty-five Sankhyas, 
and now desires to learn the Sivatattva. The Puranas prepared the 
ground, for the evolution of the Lakshmi-Narayana and Siva-Sakti 
“cults which the Tantras fully utilised with the added orientation of 
absolute monism from the new Vedanta philosophy. The Gupta 
inscription dated 458 A.D. of Maharaja Bhima Varmana found at 
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Kosam shows the inscription of his name on a pedestal, having figures 
of both Siva and Parvati standing. A Vaishnava sculpture at Udai- 
giri of 401 A.D. shows both the four-armed Vishnu and the twelve- 
armed Lakshmi together. Many Gupta coins depict both Vishnu’s 
Vahana, Garuda or his wheel (Chakra) and his consort Lakshmi. 


Tantrikism as a Synthetizing Theory and Practice 


The emphasis of the female principle, grounded in the theory of 
Purusha and Prakriti, Brahman and Maya, was greatly amplified and 


systematised by Tantrikism. Tantrika culture interpreted the contem- 
plative consciousness or Brahmanical chit and Buddhist vinhanam 
and the bliss or Brahmanical ànanda and Buddhist mahasukha aspect 
of the Reality as Sakti. By doing so it became a bridge between. the 
Brahmanical meditation of sat and the Buddhist meditation of the 
void ($ünya or vajra). Its emphasis being largely emotional and 
mystical in the worship of a personal deity, Tantrika psycho-physical 
discipline, especially the concentration on the nàdis and chakras, 
came to be a fresh synthetizing and unifying factor. Yoga practice 
had been the common denominator of all Indian faiths and creeds, 
and Tantrikism is a system of co-ordination of various kinds of yoga 
exercises and procedures that represented the cumulative tradition 
of the age in the sphere of contemplation. All Hindu as well as 
Buddhist religious sects gradually came under the ambit of Tantrika 
metaphysical assumptions of the inseparableness of the masculine 
and feminine principles in the cosmos, and the awakening of the 
female principle in the human body through contemplation and ritual 
aud its system of psycho-physical control and regulation of the body 
and state of consciousness through a variety of symbolic formulae 
(mantrams), diagrams (yantrams), sacred circles (chakras) symbolical 
movements and postures (mudràs) and exercises of contemplation with 
or, in the very midst of sense-enjoyment. The Gupta age witnessed 
indeed a great vogue of worship of numerous energies or Saktis of the 
great gods conceived as feminine divinities. 


In the S$vetà$vatara Upanishad which first expounds in theistic 
strain among the Upanishads the importance of thc worship of Siva 
identified with the Supreme Reality and enjoins intense devotion, Sakti 
is also mentioned ‘‘as manifold, as inherent, acting as energy and 
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knowledge". In the Kaivalya we find a mention of Uma as the pro- 
tectress of the Supreme Lord. Meanwhile Saktism found its expression 
in the arts. Gaja-Lakshmi and $11-mà are sculptured at Barhut about 
the first and second centuries B.C. The goddess Sri standing on the 
lotus and holding the same flower is found in the Pañchāla coin of 
Bhadraghosha of the 2nd century B.C. and in the Gandhara coin 
of Agasus of the Ist century B.C. A Huvishka coin of the 2nd century 
A.D. shows Umeéga or Siva and Nana or Uma holding the cornu- 
copiae. As early as the reign of Kumaragputa I (413-455) we find 
a sculpture of the seven mothers (Matrikàs) in Vidi$a (modern 
Besnagar), preserved now in the Gwalior museum and the inscrip- 
tion refers to the performance of Tantrika rites that stir up great com- 
motion on the earth along with the joyous shouts ofthe Dakinis. Thus 
it was in the early centuries A.D. that Saktism became a separate 
faith, and gradually penetrated into Saivism, Vaishnavism and 
Buddhism. Bhagavati, Mahisha-mardini, Parvati, Lakshmi, 
Katyayani, Vaishnavi and Sarasvati are among the forms of worship 
of Sakti found in Gupta coins and inscriptions. In the middle of 
the 5th century A.D., we find a sculpture of Siva-Parvati installed in 
Kosam in Allahabad district. 


The Worship of Lakshmi or Sri-devi in Ancient Brahmanism and Buddhism 


In the Mahabharata, Sakti is Sarasvati or Savitri, the wife of 
Brahma and daughter of the Sun. She is the impersonation of the 
Vedic Rita, the cosmic law or order of the universe and of the moral 
norm in the conscience of man. Sarasvati and Bharati are the first 
and most ancient forms of Sakti in Brahmanism. In Kalidasa 
Sarasvati and Bharati become identical—she is the consort of 
Brahma, the goddess of Speech and Wisdom. In the Gupta period 
she was often depicted in sculpture with vind, scripture and aksha- 
sutra in her hands. The epic also speaks in reverence of Lakshmi 
or Sri, the consort of Vishnu, Krishna or Narayana. Lakshmi is also 
Mahadevi or the bountiful Earth. Lakshmi was worshipped: by both 
Hindus and Buddhists even before the Christian era. The Markan- 
deya Purana has a whole section devoted to Devi and her glories 
(Devi Mahatmya). The goddess has various manifestations, such as 
Kaugiki, Durga, Lakshmi, Sarasvati and Kali, and like Krishna in 
the Bhagavad-Gita, and the Bodhisattva in the Saddharma Pundarika, 
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gives to suffering and distracted humanity, oppressed by the titans 
(danavas), the heartening promise of her repeated incarnations in 
the future. The major gods, Brahma, Vishnu, Siva and Skanda 
here have power only by the power of the Devi; each god has his 
female counterpart, Brahmani, Vaishnavi, Sivàni and Kauméari. 
This was reiterated later by the Kubjika Tantra, which is dated from 
the 7th century at latest. “Not Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra create, 
maintain or destroy; but Brahmani, Vaishnavi, Rudrani. Their hus- 
bands are but as dead bodies’’. 


The image of Lakshmi is represented on the Barhut Tope and 
also in certain silver coins of the Mahakshatrapa Rajuvula of Mathura. 
But the cults of Lakshmi, Parvati or Durga and Sri besides Vasudeva 
came into great vogue under the Imperial Guptas at the centre of 
Vaishnava worship. In Kālidāsa we have frequent references to the 
worship of Lakshmi and Parvati, along with the seven mothers (matrih), 
Lakshmi is represented in Kalidasa's Kavya as well as in Gupta 
sculpture as massaging the feet of Vishnu reclining under the hood 
of the serpent. Sister Nivedita suggests that the enthronement of 
Lakshmi, Bhüdevi or Bhümidevi or the Earth, who is called Vaish- 
navi is paralleled by the prominent position held by the queens in 
the Gupta inscriptions and on the Gupta coins. "This was associated, 
according to her, with a strong movement for the assertion of the 
rights of women in the Gupta period. In the Kathasaritsagara, Rat- 
naprabha protests against the strict seclusion of women as “‘mere 
social custom or folly brought about by male jealousy"; “women of 
good family", she adds, “‘are guarded by their own virtue as their 
only monitor, while even God himself can scarcely guard the evil 
women". Raychaudhuri discerns “‘the influence of the Sankhya doc- 
trine of Purusha and Prakriti on the Neo-Vaishnavism in the Lakshmi- 
Narayana cult". The numismatic evidence, according to him, seems 
to point to the fact that the worship of Pallas and other Greek god- 
desses had something to do with the wide diffusion of the cult of Sri. 
On Rajuvula’s coin mentioned above Lakshmi sometimes takes the 


place of Pallas on the reverse. 


The Worship of Uma, P.rvati or Chandi 
The third form of Sakti is Uma, Haimavati or Parvati, the daugh- 
ter of the Himalayas, who it was that could tell Indra what Brahman 
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was according to the Kenopanishad. The Mahābhārata describes 
her as four-faced like the male member of the Triad. She is the 
great goddess (Mahadevi or Mahe$vari) identical with Sarasvati and 
Savitri, the mother of the Vedas and the source of all knowledge or 
revelation. In the Gupta period, Kālidāsa in his benedictory verse 
in the Raghuvamáa bows to Parvati and her spouse, Paramc$vara 
(Siva) describing themasinseparable like word and its meaning. This 
is the essence of Tantrika worship. Even as early as the Gupta period 
the traditional Vaishnavism and Saivism were transformed into 
Lakshini-Narayana and Siva-Sakti cults. From Bana we gather that 
not only were Saivism (worship of Nila-lohita i.e., Rudra-Siva) and 
Tàntrika worship associated with the imperial household, and, in the 
imperial city of Kanauj Chandi and Mahakala were worshipped, but 
there were also the unorthodox devotees of Durgà and the sect of 
Kapalikas with their chaplets of bones round their heads and necks, 
inhabiting holes and crevices of the rocks. Tantrikism had, then, 
by the beginning of the 7th century, its Right and Left Hands. Bana’s 
own Chandi-Sataka, Harsha's worship of Siva (also called Sambhu 
and Hara) and Girija (also called Gauri) and the citizens’ worship 
of Mahikala and Chandi are illustrations of the first mode of worship. 
The Kàpalika's worship mentioned by Bana and Hiuen-Tsang is an 
illustration of the second. A century later Bhavabhüti's Malati- 
Madhava gives a vivid description of the worship and magical practices 
of the Kapalikas of that time. In a few panels and plaques in the 
U. P. and Bengal as wellas in the South, assigned to the Gupta 
period, we encounter the motif of a devotee cutting off his own head 
—self-immolation before the goddess Durga. Both the protective aspect 
of the goddess as Parvati, Bhavani or Gauri and her terrible aspect 
as Durga and Kali were widely recognised as early as the Gupta age. 
In Rajasekhara’s Karpüramanjari of the 10th century we have a 
description of the Feast of the Swing on which a girl mounts in 
honour of the goddess, Gauri, the charming beneficent aspect of Devi. 


The Worship of Tara in Buddhism 


Buddhism of the Mahayana school, coming in close contact with 
Vaishnavism and Saivism, soon associated Sakti with Avalokite§vara- 
Tara, Arya-Tara or Prajiiaparamita. Hiuen-Tsang found at a monas- 
tery twenty miles west of Nalanda, which was the “rendezvous of emi- 
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nent scholars who flocked to it from all religions”, an image of Bodhi- 
sattva Tara (masculine) by the left of the image of Avalokite$vara. 
This must have been a feminine deity. The origin of Tara is obscure. 
She is certainly a Buddhist divinity later on assimilated into the Hindu 
Sakti cult in Eastern India, in all probability through the teaching of 
Arya Nagarjuna from Chinese Tibet (Maha-ChinadeSa). Tara or 
Prajhaparamita occupies the same place in Mahayana Buddhism that 
Sarasvati or Parvati occupies in Hinduism. Her worship became 
popular among the Buddhists in India from the 7th century A.D., 
her images being found all over India including the classic land of 
Magadha as well as in Sarnath (where the images of various Taras 
including Ekajata or Nila Tara, Khadiravarani Tara and Vajra Tara 
became numerous from the 10th century A.D.) and in South-east 
Asia. The earliest Tara image in Sarnath is that of Bhrikuti-Tara 
with a Gupta aurcole, that is assigned to the 7th century A.D. In the 
cave temples of Western India such as Nasik, Ajanta, Aurangabad 
and Ellora, she is found in association with similar figures, Lochana 
and Mamiki consorts of other Bodhisattvas. 


But the introduction of the worship of Tara or Prajňāpāramitā 
was something far different from the Tantrika culture in later Bud- 
dhism and Hinduism, based on the root idea of spiritual discipline 
of Yoga and samadhi through the transmutation and consecration of 
Sakti as woman or sex. The Buddha is mentioned in the Majjhima 
Nikaya as rebuking certain schools of the Brahmana Parivrajakas for 
their sexo-yogic practices. But later Buddhism in Eastern India 
under the influence of the Buddhist Siddhas developed the sexa- 
yogic cult of Prajňā and Upaya on the lines of Tantrika Siva-Sakti 
worship. 


The Tantrika discipline is a relatively recent development in the 
history of Indian religions, which seems to have originated in Bengal 
within the fold of Mahayana Buddhism that subsequently spread it 
throughout India and Nepal, Tibet, China and South-east Asia. In 
the Katha Vatthu we read that religious sanction was accorded by 
certain Buddhist teachers or sects to an ideal conjugal life in the 
sense that the husband and the wife are united with one and the same 
lofty motive (Ekadhippayo methuno dhammo patisevitabbo). Such 
maithuna was no doubt prohibited for the order of monks. But due 
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to the influence of Tantrikism Mahayana gradually adopted the cult 
of the Female Principle in contemplation and ritual. We find an 
image of Tara in the district of Bogra, belonging to the reign of Deva- 
pala who flourished about the beginning of the 9th century. Several 
images of Tara, Nairatma and Bageshvari belonging to the 9th and 
10th centuries have been found in Nalanda and Southern Bihar. 
In the llth century, images of Tara were installed in Somapura in 
North Bengal **to dispel entirely the cight great dreads of the people". 
Figures of Vajrayana image, the dancing Heruka with his garland of 
skulls and Hevajra in Yab-yum attitude with his consort Tara dated 
the llth century, have been found in Paharpur. The monastery 
of Jagaddala, founded by Rāmapāla, the last of the Pala kings, had 
images of Avalokiteévara and Maha-Tara. In a Bengal manuscript 
dated 1015 A.D. the famous Tara image of Chandragupta is illus- 
trated. To this period belong also the images of Buddhist Tara 
of Samatata and Tara o Dhondai. ‘The images of the Pala period 
often show a Hevajra embraced by his female consort Tara, indica- 
ting the influence of Tantrika doctrine. 


Buddhist Tantrikism as Reaction against Maháyána Dogma and Ritual 


Bihar, Northern and Eastern Bengal, including a part of Assam, 
comprise a compact culture-area where most of the Vajrayana images 
—Tara in her diffèrent forms, Marichi, Parna-Savari, Chunda, He- 
vajra, Heruka and Vagigvari—are found in India. On the Vajrayana 
art and worship of Nepal and Tibet the influence of this cultural 
area is clearly discernible. Taàntrika literature includes the Sadhanas, 
comprising the descriptions of deities, mantras and mudras for the 
purposes of meditation and worship. These served also as the basis 
of the construction of images by sculptors and painters. The monas- 
teries of Nalanda, Vikramasila (Patharghata in Bhagalpur), Odanta- 
puri (town. of Bihar) and Somapuri (Paharpur) were the principal 
foci of the Vajrayàna cult from the 7th century to the Muslim con- 
quest, while many Siddhas or Vajrayana yogic adepts,- well known in 
the Tibetan tradition, came from this part of India. The last phase of 
development of Buddhism from the 7th century A.D. to the advent 
of Islam was fashioned almost wholly in the Buddhist monasteries of 
Bengal, especially under the Pala kings, save the monasteries of 
Nalanda and Sarnath in Magadha. A string of Buddhist monasteries 
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and temples was scattered throughout the length and breadth of 
Bengal: the monasteries of Bha-ra-ha in Tamralipti (described by 
I-tsing), Po-shi-po in Pundravardhana (near Mah4sthana), Lo-to- 
mo-chi in Karnasuvarna (Rangamati Kansona in Murshidabad), 
the monasteries of Samatata, Vikramasila, Odantapuri, Somapuri, 
Jagaddala (in Ramavati on the confluence of the Ganges and Kara- 
toya), Vikramapuri (Vikramapur, Dacca), Traikütaka (West Bengal), 
Devikota (North Bengal), Phullahari, Sannagara Pandita © (Chitta- 
gong) and Pattikera (Tipperah). A large number of Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts were translated into Tibetan at Vikrama$ilà. Abhayakaragupta, 
author of Kala-chakravatara, and of more than twenty Vajrayana texts 
and Divakarachandra, author of a Heruka-Sadhana, belonged to 
Vikramasila. The Odantapuri monastery became famous for its lib- 
rary. Atisa Dipankara lived for sometime in the vihara of Somapuri. 
Acharya Bodhibhadra was one of the celebrated scholars of this 
vihara. Kumiarachandra, also called Avadhüta, was a celebrity of 
Vikramapuri, where he wrote a Tantrika commentary, Abhisamayalan- 
kara, translated into Tibetan by Punyadhvaja. In the "Traikütaka 
vihàra, Haribhadra wrote a famous commentary on the Ashta-Saha- 
srika-Prajfia-Paramita. Atulya-Vajra was a celebrity in the monas- 
tery of Devikota. Tailapada, famous Tantrika scholar and his disciple 
Nadapada, author of a commentary on the Vajra-pada-sara San- 
graha, belonged to the monastery of Pandita. In the last celebrated 
monastery of Bengal, that of Jagaddala, established by the last great 
Pala king Rāmapāla, flourished Vibhüti Chandra, Dàna$ila, Mok- 
shakaragupta and Subhakaragupta. Jagaddala was an important 
place where many important Tibetan translations of Sanskrit works 
were prepared. "The presiding deities at this monstery were Avaloki- 
teSvara and Maha-Tara. Oddiyana, probably Vajrayogini in Dacca 
district, was also another important seat of Buddhist learning. There 
were also many other smaller monasteries whose names have been 
forgotten or which cannot now bz identified by scholars like 
P. C. Bagchi and S. N. Dasgupta. Monks and scholars from 
Tibet, Nepal and Indonesia came to these Viharas for study 
and translation of the various Buddhist Tantrika and other 
texts and commentaries. Mahayana was largely metaphysical 
till the middle of the 7th century when Hiuen-Tsang visited Bihar and 
Bengal. But gradually the mystic and esoteric asp2cts overshadowed 
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the metaphysical. This was the transformation from the Mahayana 
to the Vajrayana and Sahajayàna led by the great professors: of the 
universities and the Siddhas and poets of the various Vajrayana and 
Sahajayana lyrics of Bengal. A multiplicity of gods and goddesses 
has left its impress upon the abundance of new types of images in 
Bengal, mostly bslonging to the period 9th-llth centuries and the 
vernacular mystic poetry (charyapadas) characterised by an elaborate, 
and now obscure symbolism. Praja (wisdom), Vajra (Void), 
Mahasukha (bliss), all bzcom? identical manifestations of the Bodhi- 
chitta or the Sakti of Tantrikism. The union of Prajfia (wisdom) and 
Upaya (Works or compassion) formed the background of contempla- 
tion in the later phases of Buddhism, such as the Mantrayana, Vajra- 
yana, Sahajayana and Kalachakrayana, all reacting against the 
academic predilection and ritualism of the Mahayana. 


Foreign Influences in Tantrikism 


In the famous Mahayana patriarch Asanza's Sütralankara (4th 
and 5th century A.D.) written in that melting pot of races and cul- 
tures in the north-west, viz., Gandhara, we already find the penetra- 
tion of Tantrika notion and practice into Buddhist worship. One of its 
verses mentions that “‘in the paravritti of sexual union supreme great- 
ness is obtained viz., in the enjoyment of Buddha-happiness and in 
looking without impure thoughts at a wife." Sylvain Levi suggests 
that the parávritti of sexual act alludes to the mystic couples of 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas which have so much importance in Tan- 
trikism. P.C. Bagchi points out, however, that since paravritti is men- 
tioned in connection with the last stages in the spiritual march of 
the Bodhisattva, it can possibly have no sexual import because here 
the mind rises above all agitation and illusion and reaches profound 
stability (Sasvatam) and bliss (bauddhasaukhyavihara). Coomara- 
swamy also explains parávritti as transformation or reversal. The 
analogy of the supreme bliss of contemplation with the enjoyment of 
sexual behaviour (maithuna) is, however, as old as Yajfiavalkya and 
was taken over some time or other by the Mahayana patriarchs. B.M. 
Barua considers that the development of the later Buddhist Vajriya 
sect or Vajrayana admitting the importance of the Dharanis, and 
cherishing the secret doctrine in the Vajira or Uttarapatha was due, 
partly at least, to the influence of Mazdceism or Magism which, as 
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known to Prodicus the Gnostic and the Nco-Platonists and to Xenophon 
as a confidential teaching possessed secret books or hidden science. 


Vasishtha vis-a-vis .Nagarjuna as the Founder of Tantrikism 


The Brahmànda Purana which is relatively new, however, ascribes 
antiquity to the Tantra ritual by mentioning that its founder was 
Agastya who learnt the details of worship of Srividya, the goddess of 
Wisdom, from Hayagriva, a manifestation of Vishnu obviously cf foreign 
extraction. Lopamudra, his wife, became well-known through her 
worship of Srividya, the mantra, through which she gave her wisdom 
being still known by her name. Similarly Vasishtha, often recognised as 
the father of Tantrikism, is said to have obtained his supreme know- 
ledge not before her worship of the goddess Tara. Foreign influences 
are indicated by the observation in the Tara Tantra, which is adopted 
by both Hinduism and Buddhism, that the cult of China-Tara came 
from the country from Maha-China where Vasishtha was initiated in 
the secret doctrines of China-chara. The Kubjika Tantra, one of 
the earliest Tantric texts, composed not later than the 7th century 
A.D. (as evidenced by the discovery of a manuscript written in 
Gupta script) also mentions the foreign origin of the secret cult. 
"Go to India to establish yourself in the whole country and make 
manifold creations in the sacred places of primary and secondary 
importance". It is also noteworthy that one of the earliest Tantrika 
texts, the Sammoha Tantra (placed by P.C. Bagchi in the 6th-7th 
century A.D.), which was taken to Kambuja in the east in the begin- 
ning of the 9th century A.D., mentions China, Mongolia (Maha-China), 
Tibet (Bhota), Balkh (Bahlika), and the Himalayan tract (Kirata) 
along with various regions and zones where Tantrikism was in vogue. 
It also refers to 100 primary and 7 subsidiary Tantras of China, 
while the Jayadratha Jamala (8th century A.D.), while mentioning the 
various Tantrika schools, refers to the practices of the Lamas (Lama- 
varga), Sakinis and Yoginis (Saktis of the Tibetan Tantrika deities 
such as Lha-mo or Devi. : 

The Devi Purana dated about the end of the 7th or beginning of 
the8th century mentions that the Devi was worshippcd in her different 
forms, after the Left-hand , Saktas (vàmachara) in different places 
in Radha, Varendra, Kamarüpa, Kamakhya, Bhottadesa etc. The 
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Vishnuite Karma Purana repeatedly mentions the Left hand division 
(Varna) among the $àktas. All the four major sacred centres of the 
Tantrika cult, mentioned in both Hindu and Buddhist Tantras, 
are situated in or very near Indian borderland, viz., Kàmarüpa, 
Pürnagiri, Oddiyana and Jalandhara. According to Iegend the god- 
dess in Kamakhya (Gauhati), one of the most sacred Tàntrika pithas 
on the north-eastern route to Upper Burma and China, is worship- 
ped according to China-chara. Jalandhara is ancient Kangra (with 
its sacred pitha Jwalamukhi). Pürnagiri is not yet identified. Oddi- 
yana may be the Swat valley on the route to Tibet through the Shipki 
pass, but is identified by B.T. Bhattacharya with Vajrayogini in Dacca 
district, where the Vajrayana goddess Vajrayogini, the same as the 
Hindu goddess Chhinnamasta, was worshipped. In the outlying zones 
of India such as Kamariipa, Gauda, Utkala, Kerala and Kashmir and 
among the aboriginal folk such as Kiratas,  Pulindas, Barbaras, 
Abhiras and Kuntalas and the foreigners such as the Yavanas, Hünas 
and Parasikas (all mentioned as principal adherents) Tantrikism was 
popular. Both Buddhist and Hindu Tántrikism developed by freely 
absorbing the magical formulae and esoteric practices of foreign and 
non-Aryan groups outside the heart of Brahmanical culture—the 
Madhya-de$a. 


The worship of Maha-China Tara, Ugra-Tara, Arya-Tara or 
Eka-jatà was introduced into Buddhism from Tibet by Arya Nagar- 
juna (7th century A.D.), one of the Siddhacharyas like Luipada, 
Kahnu-pàda and Saraha, who was also the author of Sadhanas and 
many Tantrika works. Now these very deities appear in the Hindu 
Tantrasàra as diffzrent aspects of Tara-Ekajata, Nila-Sarasvati and 
Ugra-Tàrà. The dhyànas of the Hindu deities correspond closely with 
those of the Buddhist goddess Ekajatà and Maha-China-Krama-Tara 
as given in Bhattacharya's Sādhanamālā. There is a reference to 
this new goddess, Mahanila-Sarasvati, in the Gaya inscription of the 
Pala king, Nayapala (1038-1055). In order to make the acceptance 
of these foreign deities easier for Hindu Tantrikism, Vasishtha's name 
was substituted for that of Siddha Nagarjuna. According to the 
Rudrayamala and Brahmayàmala, Vasishtha went to Maha-China 
where he sought the help of Mahadeva-Buddha-ripa. From him 


he learnt the Pafichatattva ritual. Tara, Arya-Tàrà or Vajra-Tara 


obviously first emerged as a Mahayana Buddhist deity but was later 
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adopted as a Hindu deity. Vasishtha’s worship of Tara mentioned 
also in the Brahmanda Purana marked this important assimilation 
the incorporation of Vajrayana deities as Maha-Vidyas of Hindu 
Tantrika worship. 


The Basic Tántrika Conceptions: Unity in Duality 


The Tantrika way of worship is grounded in several metaphysical 
conceptions. Fundamental in Tàntrikism is the notion of identity 
of the human body (anda), the microcosm, with the universe or the 
macrocosm (brahmanda), with its corollary of attainment of knowledge 
of the universe by knowledge of the body through psychological dis- 
ciplines (Hathayoga, àsana and mudra). Cognate to it is the notion 
of the Supreme Reality (Brahman) as representing Unity in Duality 
or integralness of the psycho-biological and the spiritual life, sym- 
bolised by the inseparable, composite Siva-Sakti. Siva is the static 
and Sakti the dynamic aspect of Reality (Brahman or Atman). Siva 
is the pure Supreme Self, Sakti the body and mind—the disengage- 
ment of the Pure, Unified consciousness; and Siva-Sakti is the universe 
and man’s discrete, differentiated experience of the universe (jivatman). 
The dual principles of Siva-Sakti not only pervade the universe but 
are also present in the human body—in the muladhara as the svayam- 
bhü linga, encircled by Kundalini Sakti which is the dormant 
vital energy (prana) that on its arousal unites with Siva in the Saha- 
srara. This is parallel to the Vajrayana conception of the vital energy, 
the goddess Prajna or Nairatma, roused through the yogic practice 
and compassion (karuna) to unite with the Vajra-sattva or void which 
is also pure bliss (mahasukha). 


The basic Hindu conception of Unity in Duality (Siva-Sakti) 
has its corollary of the ‘Left’ or reverse plan of worship (vama- 
chara), viz., consecration of the world and the flesh and the metamor- 
phosis of sex. desire and satisfaction (pafichatattva), so that all 
impulse, all function, all activity, all enjoyment become Siva-Sakti, 
and nothing remains gross or sensual in the total reconciliation of 
the flesh (pa$u, jiva) and the spirit (deva, Siva). Since the deity 
appears in the form of the universe, worship can only be easy, spon- 
taneous and fruitful through the use of the five elements of the 
universe (pajichatattva, wine, meat, fish, grain and woman). 
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Identification of Bhakti and Mukti 

In Hindu Tantrikism, the universe (brahmanda) itself is used 
as the medium of worship (upachára). The paüchatattva ritual is 
real (pratyaksha), substitutional (anukalpa) and ideal or symbolical 
(divya) according to the stage of the worshipper, and worship is 
also three-fold, vira (heroic), pa$u (human) and divya (divine). 
Through this ritual the worshipper realises that all the elements and 
forces of the universe are within him and also Siva-Sakti; and the 
conjunction of Siva and Sakti is the Supreme Bliss of identification of 
self and the Universe (Yoga is Maithuna). Worship is nothing more 
and nothing less than the arousal of the unconscious (Jung’s Anima: 
“What need have I of any outer woman, I have an inner Woman 
within myself’), its externalisation and imaging in the form of the 
Eternal Feminine, Sakti, symbolised by the '**piercing" (bheda) of the 
six planes or spheres of consciousness (shad-chakra or padma), 
i.e., bhū, bhuvah, svah, jana, maha, tapa and satya in a planned medi- 
tation on successive “‘stations’’ of the psycho-motor flow (kundalini) 
ascending to the unstained consciousness at the topmost "station" 
where the self and the universe are resolved in the pure identity- 
consciousness and perfect bliss (Sa-aham). 


Sakti has its polarity. In one aspect Sakti is at rest, ‘‘coiled’’, 
the matrix and substratum of the universe. In another aspect Sakti 
is kinetic. As Sakti **uncoils" itself, the whole universe with all its 
primal causes and appearances moves. Such is the distinction bet- 
ween the pure consciousness (chidrüpini) aspect of the deity and the 
dynamic and differentiated (gunamayi) aspect. When Sakti ‘‘sleeps”’, 
man is awake to the phenomenal world. When Sakti is awakened to 
unite with the pure consciousness (Siva), man passes beyond pheno- 
mena to the identity-consciousness (samadhi), both his body and 
mind being re-united with Siva. Both enjoyment (bhukti) and libera- 
tion (mukti) belong to the Sakti worshipper and not merely libera- 
tion as in the Way of Knowledge. It is the grace of the spiritual 
teacher or Guru, an aspect of Mother Kundalini-Sakti herself, who 
guides the adept from stage to stage according to his capacity and 
temperament (bhava). 


Hindu Tantrikism represents another synthesis and harmony of 
the familiar divergent paths of approach to the Deity that India 
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clarified in the Gupta and post-Gupta age, leading up to that un- 
alloyed joy which Indian thought has always associated with effortless 
silence or identification with Infinite Reality and  Intelligence—the 
merging of Siva-Sakti. Siva is the self or the Atman in profound rest 
or silence. Sakti is the self in movement or action in full play of ali- 
too-human desires and satisfactions into which is introjected the full 
identity-consciousness. Hymns, formulae (mantra), diagrams (yan- 
tra), rituals——all consistently and symbolically according to the stage 
of spiritual advance ofthe aspirant (Pagu, Vira, Divya) lead up through 
the ritual emphasis, in the first phase, of separateness and enjoyment, 
and then, in the second phase, of identity and withdrawal to the final 
dissolution (laya yoga) of all polarities and oppositions in the Unitary 
Consciousness—Bliss : “I am She, Iam Chit; lam He, I am Atman’’. 
Sankaracharya in one of his hymns (Devi bhujanga-prayata Stotra) 
says: “O Mother out .of sport Thou hast divided the one Absolute 
Intelligence into two—the Fin'te Self (jiva) and the Supreme Self 
(Siva). Having transformed God or Siva into the finite creature or 
jiva. Thou dost convert that same jiva back to Siva". In the Bodha- 
Sara governed by the Vedanta thought, Sakti is at once the undiffer- 
entiated, ultimate Being, the Being as the deity of theism that com- 
mands reverence of the subjective self and the source of differentia- 
tion of the subjective consciousness and experience of the phenomenal 
world. The Mahanirvana Tantra (Tantra of the Great Liberation) 
identifies the Universal Self with the Devi, (sometimes ‘‘He’’, sometimes 
"She" and sometimes *It"), Brahman or Atman—the embodiment 
of Truth, perfect Intelligence and Bliss. Here we discern clearly the 
impress of the Vedanta on the Saktivada or the Tantra. Sakti is 
Parama Brahman, supreme of supreme (Paratpara) beyond all forms 
and gunas; her supreme form none knows. She is. also the conditioned 
Brahman, whose sport is universe-play, the matrix, nourisher and des- 
troyer of countless worlds. She exists in all qualities and manifest- 
ations, in the form of all vidyas, all women and all things indicated 
by words in the feminine gender. ‘The Tantraraja expresses this meta- 
physical notion tersely and beautifully: **One's own Atman is the 
charming goddess of one’s adoration. The Universe is but her form”. 
Siva says : “Thou (Sakti) art all energy, itis by thy energy that We 
(the Trinity) are powerful (Saktàh) in the acts of creation, preserva- 
tion and destruction". Such is the synthesis that the Pmanas and 
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the Tantras effected in respect of the worship of Siva-Sakti. It is not 
by metaphysical denial or withdrawal but by ascent beyond the 
unreal (Maya) that the Real (Siva-Sakti) is apprehended: in the 
unreal, the conscious or the unconscious, Siva and Sakti, are never 
dissociated. Tantrikism is, in one word, an integration of the cos- 
mology ofthe Sankhya, the monism of the Advaita Vedanta, the 
psycho-physical discipline of the Yoga and the mystical devotionalism 
ofthe Way ofBhakti. It brings to a focus and systematically co-ordi- 
nates the points of agreement between different schools of thought 
(dar$anas) and ways of approach to the Reality. Hindu worship out- 
side Saktism proper has incorporated many elements from the practi- 
cal side of Tantrika rituals and even the Vedic rites were transformed. 
Thus the performance of nyasas and mudràs, the use of Tantrika 
mantras, which even precedes the recitation of Vedic Gayatri, and the 
drawing of lotuses, yantras and mandalas and the worship of virgin 
girls are adopted more or less by the generality of Hindu sects. Many 
of the Puranas, Saiva Agamas and Pajicharatra samhitàs commend 
Tantrika methods of initiation, consecration of images and other ex- 
ternal procedures of worship. Thus do both the metaphysics of bi- 
unity of the masculine and feminine principles and the psycho-physical 
discipline and symbolism of Tantrikism permeate the Hindu way of 
contemplation and living. Finally, Tantrikism gives full rights of 
worship and of supreme bliss and enlightenment not only to the dvijas 
but also to the women, Südras and even foreigners. The Bhavishya 
Purana permits even the Mlechchhas to worship Devi or the Linga 
made of clay and sand. Tantrikism is an egalitarian creed; it 
bears in its bosom the universality of the Vedanta and abolishes in 
its rituals the barriers between the high and the low, the Indian and 
the foreign-born. Above all, it transforms by its sense of imma- 
nerice of the deity and symbolic discipline and procedure man’s work 
and enjoyment of life into his worship, the dormant jiva or the finite 
self into Siva or the Universal Self. 
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CERAMICS OF SARNATH 
By 
Sri Adris Banerji, M.A., National Museum, New Delhi. 


I. MAURYAN PERIOD. 


Sarnath,? ancient Mrigadava (Deer Park), where Gautama the 
last Buddha preached the first sermon, lies at a distance of 5 miles 
from Banaras Cantonment railway station, on the north bank of 
the river Varna (Sk. Varuna). “As a holy place it had received 
considerable attention in ancient times, from the builders as well 
as vandals. Excavations have been carried on there from 1835 
till 1928, and yielded materials varied in their character. The 
primary object of this paper is to discuss the elements of the cera- 
mics of Sarnath, which has long been a desideratum. In India, the 
value of pottery in the evaluation of ancient cultures was not reali- 
sed till the discovery of the Indus Valley civilization. Nevertheless, 
to be fair to his memory, we must admit that the credit of giving 
some attention to ancient Indian pottery would always belong to 
A. C. L.  Carllyle, who collected, described, and illustrated certain 
potteries found by him while carrying on experimental diggings at 
Bhuila, in Basti District, and was followed by Dr. J. Anderson.? 
My aim has been to bring out characteristic features of Sarnath 
ware, by selecting specimens whose archaeological context is ' indis- 
pautable; so that with discoveries made at other sites, a proper appreci- 
ation of the historical pottery of the Ganges Valley would be 
possible. 


1. The name itself is of recent origin. Duncan stated in 1794 that Sarnath was 
the name of a temple (Asiatic Researches, vol. v, p. 131). Cunningham who came in 1862 is not 
exact whether the place was known as Sarnath or a fane. In the settlement records of 1840 
and 1883-84 no place is mentioned as ‘‘Sarnath’ but the position of ruins are entered there 
as ‘Bhita’ being plot No. 661 in mauza Barahipur. (I am indebted for these informations to 
Mr. L. G. Lyde, I. C. S., then Collector, Banaras). Dr. B. Prasad has drawn my atten- 
tion to a Persian work Tadhikra-i- Huma)un wa Akbar (Bibliotheca Indica Series) in which the 
area was probably called mauza Damaka which has to'be identified with Chaukhandi stipa 
and not present ‘Dhamek’. 


2. Cunningham, A. S. R. Vol. xii, pp. 82-182 ; pl. xii. ; Anderson—Catalogue of 
Archl. Coll. in the Mas. pt. ii, pp. 102-111. 
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Exactly when human habitations started in this area is unknown 
but the fact remains that the earliest buildings do not go back be- 
yond circa 300 B.C. Before we proceed to notice individual wares, 
a few of its distinguishing features require to be discussed. 


Technique 


First, with a single notable exception, the ware is buff or red 
with bright red slip. These buff or red colours were due to clay which, 
with the exception noted above, was uniformly Ganges alluvium. 
This clay is generally light and buff in colour. But on being hea- 
ted it took to different colours found on existing specimens. This 
conclusion is based upon certain accidental observations that the 
present writer was enabled to record. In 1943, he was supervising the 
digging of a drain at the site to carry the storm-water accumula- 
ting in Monastery IV. The section revealed several improvised ovens 
made by labourers for cooking their food. The area nearest the oven 
was purplish red, the next section was orange and the area furthest 
‘was buff-coloured. In my house, my wife had got prepared an oven 
with the help of an old bucket, layers of carth having been ap- 
plied inside and triangular heaps to support utensils on the top. 
Somehow the earth having been damaged, it was decided to renew 
it. The different sections were of different colours. First black, 
then purplish red, then light red, orange and the last, brown. It 
was clear that different layers of earth had taken to different colours 
according to the heat they had received through the intervening layers. 
Therefore, the first fundamental characteristic of Sarnath nay, Ganges 
valley ware, becomes clear: that varicty in colour was obtained 
by the degree of heat that each individual pot received during the 
firing. It was certainly not due to any degraissant. Just as in the 
'case of clay, the slip was also red. Whether this distribution of heat 
was deliberate or accidental, must remain moot points, unless the pros 
cess of firing the pots becomes more clear. The best of the pots are 
those which are extremely thin and are well burnt. 


Some visitors misled by the brightness of the surfaces were 
led to think that these pots were burnished. For this belief I feel 
there is no sufficient evidence. Whether the application is to be 
regarded as ‘slip’ or ‘wash’ is a debatable point. 
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There is one degraissant which was used considerably—this is 
mica. It is, however, necessary to bear in mind that, the clay being 
mostly riverine deposits, quantities of mica are natural in the soil. 
But I am not referring to these. The fabrics bear cloquent testimony 
to the exaggerated use of mica, whose aesthetic purpose in an 
otherwise plain pot is undeniable. This type of pottery have been 
found at Bhita, Nalanda and Rajgir too; and we shall have occa- 
sion to disucuss it in its proper place. Another distinguishing 
feature of Sarnath-ware is the complete absence of painted pottery. 
Incised or decorated pots or sherds of a later date have been found 
but not a fragment of ‘painted ware’. 


Distribution 


The exception noted above happens to be a grey-black ware 
which in all recorded excavations have seldom been found in carly 
strata. At Sarnath only few sherds have been found in 1928, 
in the area to the west of the Main Shrine, by late Rb. R.P. 
Chanda. This ware is generally characterized by glaze-like ‘polish’ 
variously described as glaze, mucilaginous paint, metallic-lustre 
ete. The distribution of this ware in Ganges Valley is indeed 
wide. They have been found at Mathura (U.P.) (Sherds found by 
Mr. Stuart Piggott). ; Kausgambi, district Allahabad (U: P.); Bhita, 
district Allahabad (U.P.); Jhusi, district Allahabad (U.P.); Masaon, 
district Ghazipur (U.P.); Atranji Kheda, district Etah (U.P.); Sar- 
nath, Rajghat, on the the northern outskirts of Banaras; Patna 
(Bihar); Rajgir, Maniyara Matha (not in regular excavations, but 
by the present writer); Giriak, district Patna (Bihar). an ex- 
tensive monastic mound beside the Panchane river beyond the end 
of the Vipula range of hills; Bangadh, district: Dinajpur (Eastern 
Pakistan); Kasrawad, Indore State; Bairat, Jaipur State; Sanchi, 
Bhopal State; Taxila, district Rawalpindi (Western Pakistan); Buxar, 
district Shahabad (Bihar);? Khaira in Ballia district and Patna 
(Bulandibag) in Bihar. At Bhita, according to Sir John Marshall, 
they were found in layers ascribed by him to C. 800 B.C., and 
regarded .as ‘Primitive’. and survived till Mauryan times,—a fact, 
which has been corroborated in the excavations at Ahichchhatra during 


1. * Cf. Ancient India, No. 1, pp. 55 f£, & fig. 11. 
2. Ibid. F 
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1940 to 1944.1 The sherds at Rajghat found by me and Sadardin, 
had no archaeological context. Parenthetically, it may be added 
that the site of Rajghat is very disturbed. The Masaon, and Khaira 
finds were made not by serious diggings, but were washed away 
and ploughed out by peasants. But afew at Khaira were found at 
a depth of 18’ approximately, by the present writer, and are kept 
at Sarnath Museum. 

At Dhulkot, in Fyzabad district, they were picked up by 
Mr. Madho Sarup Vats whose observations are of greatest interest 
as they are suggestive of late continuation which the prevalent notions 
about the age of the pottery do not make allowances for.? The 
upshot of all these discussions is that Sir John Marshall’s ‘primitive’ 
may imply pre-Mauryan or Post-Vedic. 'The uniformity of ocur- 
rence at so many places, situated at such great distances, cannot 
but impress us with a theory of homogeneity of culture at a certain 
stage in Indian History. The most significant again is its rare appea- 
rance in later ages. Are we then to assume that these were the 
‘Aryans’? "This conclusion, I feel, is unwarranted. 

Buff Ware 

Sarnath has also supplied us with another type of buff-coloured 
pot turned on the wheel. It is a jar with flat bottom and sloping 
walls ending in a proportionately wide belly, over which is a short 
neck and a wide mouth with moulded lips. Below the neck are two 
concentric circles made by a thin cord on wet clay—the only decora- 
tions that the pot bears. The pot was found at a depth of 3’ below 
Mauryan level on the apse of the apsidal temple which is generally 
considered to be of late Mauryan epoch. It is necessary, however, 
to ascertain the actual level of the surface of the carth before 
its first exploitation. The first person to attack the area to 


l. lbid. 

2. “Pottery ring granaries, walls or soakpits are quite common in the cutting 
ofthe Dhulkot along the riverside, from Nirmochanghat eastwards along the promon- 
tory of the Kot. Banabhatta in his Harsha Charita calls them gaidakasala (Ring granaries). 
The word Ganda is still being used for granaries in the present village of Ramnagar near Ahi- 
chchhatra. Mixed up in the sand, mud, charcoal, ashes, and debris which constitute the 
Dhulkot are found highly polished Mauryan or Sunga pottery, generally a very thin ware, 
some of the pieces being of eggshell type. These are pieces of cups, bowls—broad and shallow. 
The cuttings facing the river are generally devoid of brickwork. There are places where 
layers upon layers of mud from the lower part of the Dhulkot canbe easily made out.” From 
‘Diary’ of Pt. M. S. Vats kindly supplied to the writer. 


3. Excavation Register, 1928, No. 342, date, 24.3.28. 
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the west of the Main Shrine in which the ‘Apsidal Temple’ 
lies was Oertel, in 1904-05, who did not proceed beyond 
the famous cdict-bearing pillar of Agoka. The credit of ex- 
ploring the area further west and thus exhuming almost all known 
Mauryan and late Mauryan antiquities belongs to Mr. H. Har- 
greaves who devoted one season in 1914-15 to it. If we refer to the 
plate of the Report? we find the foundations of the apsidal temple, 
to clarify that this depth does not represent the actual depth from the 
exposed. Evidently he did not go further. The area was again 
attacked by Chanda in 1928, who found this pot. Somewhere in 
3rd century A.D., some godowns or living quarters were erected 
on the northern arm of the apsidal temple after, no doubt, clearing 
away ruins of the temple. By the 9th century A.D. the kankar 
flooring around the Main Shrine must have been extended over the 
ruins of these earlier structures, over which the mediaeval votive 
stupas on the north-west corner of the Main Shrine were erected. 
Therefore, the actual depth at which the pot was found must have 


been 18’ to 20’ from the original surface of the earth. 
Many people work under an obssesion that this pot could not 


have belonged to the Mauryan period as they consider the black 
ware was the only kind used in Mauryan time. This is too dcgmatic. 
Evidence of sculpture points out that two schools of art with different 
aesthetics existed side by side—first a demotic art, found in exam- 
ples of clay figurines; and the other, the exotic court art, with which 
the holy places of the new imperial faith were embellished. There- 
fore, the possibility of buff pottery existing side by side with the grey 
black ware which was used by the rich and the nobility cannot be 
ruled out. Excavations at Bhita, carried out by Sir John Marshall, 
proved the existence of buff ware from the Mauryan period.2 There 


is another point connected with the so-called Mauryan pottery. Is 
it the ‘mucilaginous paint’, glaze, burnish or slip that was used on 


these grey-black ware? I personally feel that lustrous polish 
on pillars, caves and sculptures should lead us to recognize it as 
a ‘lustre ware’ and not polish, burnish, or glaze. The forms though 
not properly sifted are:— bowls, shallow dishes, small ovoid jars. 
Whether spouted and handled jars existed must await the help of spade. 


l. A. R. A. S.I. 1914-15, pl. Ixi (1). 
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THE BULL IN INDIAN ART AND LITERATURE 
By 
SriO.P. Sharma 


In pre-historic times the worship of the bull was widely pre- 
valent throughout the Middle and the Near East. This cult was 


also prevalent in chalcolithic times throughout Sind, the Punjab, 
Baluchistan and Saurashtra. 


Two types of bulls, short-horned or humpless (Vrishalha) and 
Brahmi or humped bull (Bos Indicus) have been represented on 
a large number of seals discovered at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. 
Two seals bearing the impression of this animal have been recently 
discovered at Lothal, a chalcolithic site in Saurashtra.! 


The short-horned bull (Pl. I. fig. 1) is sometimes represented with 
its neck swathed in garlands and in most cases the head is slightly 
lowered and twisted to one side as if the animal is just about to 
charge?. A manger invariably appears with this kind of bull though 
‘it is absent in case of the other type, that is, the Brahmi bull, pro- 
bably for the reason that the latter was domesticated whereas the 
former was not. The manger appears to have been made of pot- 
tery, basket work, reed or some other similar material. It is also 
very interesting to note that the bull is represented on the seals in 
composite forms. Humped bull engraved on seal No. 337 (Pl. I, 
fig. 2) is a remarkable example and is the work of a master artist’. 
The engraver has brought out the dignity of the animal by the 
breadth of treatment, restraint and the realistic touch. His crafts- 
manship is remarkably evident in the faithful representation of the 


heavy wrinkled dewlap and horns. 
Terracotta models of humped cattle were found by Sir Aurel 


Stein on a number of chalcolithic sites in Baluchistan. A large 


l. Indian Archaeology, A Review 1956-57, p. 15. 


2. Mackay, E; Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro Vol.II; Pl. LXXXV, 123. 


3. Marshall, J; Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilisation Vol. III, Pl. CXI. 
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Plate I 


(5) 


Bull as represented on Prehistoric Indian Seals. 


J. U. P. H. S. 
Vol. V (N. S.) O. P. Sharma 
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number of terracotta models of the bull were discovered at Harappa 
and Mohenjo-daro also. A very powerful short-horned bull is 
represented in No. 23 which is a hollow pottery figure.! Heavy 
wrinkles round the strong neck and the folds of skin are very skil- 
fully shown. ‘There is frequent delineation of the bull on the pottery 
of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. It is also shown on a painted sherd 
at Nal in Baluchistan.? This motif is very common on the Kulli 
Mchi ware of Baluchistan. Models of the bull in copper, stone and 
faience ctc. were also made by the Indus Valley people. Bull 
heads cut in shell show the high order to which the art of carving 
of animals was carried in the Indus Valley.? These heads have 
sockets for the insertion of horns, eyes and ears which were made 


separately of some other material. 


Whether this animal was indigenous to India is a controversial 
question. The bull was known in India from very early times. 
This animal appears on a carved vessel of bitumen of the second 
period of Susa.! According to Ward it did not appear in Meso- 
potamia until about 1000 B.C.5 A humped bull is delineated on a 
fragment of sculpture of the time of Gudea (about 2400 B.C.).® 
Clay figures of humped bull have been found at Gerar in Palistine 
(about 950 B.C.).^ The occurrence of bull both at Indus Valley and 
Susa implies communications between these two contemporary civi- 
lisations. The bull is not found in Egypt until the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. In the opinion of Dr. Mackay the humped cattle made 
their way from Elam to Egypt via Anatolia and Syria and that the 
original habitat of the bull was India from where it was introduced 
into Elam at a very early date.? Col. Sewell however suggests that 
these cattle were introduced into India from the West by some 
immigrating offshoot of the Mediterranean race.” 


Marshall, J; Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilisaticn Vol. III, Pl. XCVII. 


l. 

2. Ibid, Vol. III, Pl. XCIII, 30. 

3. Mackay, E; Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro Vol. II, Pl. LX XIV, 11,12. 
4. Mem. Del. en Perse, t. xiii pl. xxxiv. 

5. Scal Cylinders of Western Asia, p. 416. 

6. King, History of Sumer and Akkad, p. 69, fig. 21. 

7. Ancient Egypt, 1928, pt. iv, p. 101. 

8. Hornblower, G. L; Jour. Eg. Arch., Oct., 1927, pp. 222 5. 

9. Mackay, E; Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro Vol. I, p. 288. 

10. Marshall, J; Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilisation Vol. II. p. 658. 
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The bull because of its great strength had a religious signifi- 
cance. Whether it was actually worshipped as a god by the Indus 
Valley people or was considered an emblem of some god cannot 
definitely be said. The fact that the short-horned bull is shown on 
seals in angry mood suggests that it may have been the emblem or 
vehicle of a god of war or destruction. Bull worship in the form of 
composite animals was also prevalent. On seal No. 357 is port- 
rayed a horned and tailed creature, half human and half bull, 
attacking a mythical horned tiger.! This hybrid figure has a striking 
resemblance with the Babylonian hero Eabani wrestling with wild 
beasts. Copper tablet No. 10 portrays a fabulous beast having fore 
quarters of a tiger and hind quarters of a bull? The composite 
animal on copper amulet No. 13 appears to be partly bull and partly 
elephant. Seal No. 24 (Pl. I, fig. 3) shows a combination of 
unicorn with two other heads, those ofan antelope and short-horned 
bulli Seal No. 411 shows the curious human faced composite 
animal having forelegs of an ox and striped hind quarters and feet 
resemble those of a tiger.6 It has short-curved horns and human 
face in profile, has an elephant trunk hanging from the chin and a 
pair cf tusks. It may be stated that the amulets bearing the effigies 
of sacred animals and gods were worn by the people for protection 
from danger. By wearing amulets of composite gods the wearer 
sought help from all the deities represented in a single composite 
form. 


Apart from its having religious significance it also had great 
utilitarian value for being employed in tilling land by the Indus 
Valley people who had well established art of agriculture. That 
the oxen were employed for drawing carts is evident from the fact 
that a large number of toy carts have been discovered at Harappa 
and Mohenjo-daro. 


Bull fighting must have been a familiar hobby among the 
Indus Valley people as is clear from Seal No. 611 (Pl. I, fig. 4) 


Ibid, Vol. ITI, Pl. CXT. : 

Mackay, E; Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro Vol. II, Pl, XCIII. 
Ibid, Vol. II, Pl. XCIII. 

Ibid, Vol. II, Pl. LXXXIII. 

Ibid, Vol, IT, Pl, XCIV. 
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showing two bulls in combat.! This scene has not been portrayed 
in any of the contemporary civilisations either of Sumer or Elam, 
though this scene is depicted on the walls of the tombs in Egypt 
and also on an axe head of the Eighteenth Dynasty.? 


Vaulting over the bull appears to have been another favourite 
sport among the Indus Valley people as is indicated by a scene cn 
a clay sealing from Mohenjo-daro (Pl. I, fig. 5).3 It is also probable 
that apart from its being a popular sport it was a part of ritual. 
This sport was also popular in Crete in ancient times.4 


Although the bull was regarded as sacred among the Indus 
Valley people as is evident from frequent representation of this animal 
on the seals the cow appears to be conspicuous by its absence. At 
present both the cow and bull are regarded as sacred animals 
amongst the Hindus. The bull is closely associated with Siva and 
is daily worshipped by its followers. Liberation of a bull (vriskot- 
sarga) dedicated to Siva is considered to be a highly religious act 
which is believed to provide a vehicle to the deceased for his 
journey to the next world. 

In Vedic times also the bull and cow were regarded sacred 
animals. In the Rigveda vrishabha was the epithet of several divi- 
nities, for example, Indra, Dyaus and Rudra but there is no proof 
of actual direct worship of animals. In post-Vedic age zrishabha 
came to denote Siva specifically. Bulls were killed on sacrificial 
occasions and for the entertainment of guests and on the wedding 
occasions. The second name of the heroic Divodasa, alithigva ‘the 
slayer of oxen for guests, suggests the prevalence of this practice. 
Bulls’ flesh was eaten by the people and it was also offered to gods. 
The sanctity of the cow which had earned the epithet aghnya, ‘not 
to be killed’, was already established in Rigvedic times.® Bulls 
were also regularly employed in ploughing and drawing carts. The 
Satapathabrahmana prescribes the killing of an ox or goat in honour 


of a guest.? 


Mackay, E; Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro Vol. II, Pl. XCIX. 
Liverpool Ann. Arch. and Anthrop., Vol. XVI, Nos. 3, 4. 

Mackay, E; Further Excavations at Mohenio-daro Vcl. II, Pl. CII, 5. 
Ibid, Vol. I, p. 337. 
Monier Williams, Religious Thougkts and Life in India, Pt. I, P. 319. 
Cambridge History of India, 1922. Vol. T, P. 101, 102. 

Vedic Age, P. 457. 
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In the Ramayana Nandin (bull) is described as having the 
general appearance of a monkey (vanarartipam) and the body of. a 
fierce dark brown short-armed powerful dwarf. Nandi is also 
described in this Epic as Karálakrisnapingalah and Nandikesvara. ` He 
is stated to be another manifestation of Siva (aparatanuh) and that 
while guarding the Kailāśā.he stopped Ravana who was driving 
in his aerial car, from crossing the abode of Siva. Thereupon Ravana 
made contemptuous remarks regarding the monkey face of Nandi- 
ke$vara who felt offended by the insult and cursed Ravana that beings 
having similar shape (that is monkeys) would destroy the racc of 


Ravana.” 


The Vishnudharmottarapurana describes Nandi having three eyes, 
four arms, wearing tiger skin, holding a trisūla and bhindipála (a 
kind of javelin) in his two hands, one of the front hands being 
placed on his head and the other in the /arjjamimudra.? It is stated 
in the Bhagavalapurana that during the yajha performed by Daksha- 
prajapati, Siva was insulted by him.’ At this Nandi grew furious 
and cursed Daksha and the rzvilers of Siva. 


Nandi is described by Kalidasa as guarding the entrance of 
Siva’s abode at Kailasa with a golden staff resting against his left 
forearm and silencing the ganas with a finger of his right hand placed 
on his mouth.® 


Siva used to be represented in theriomorphic form as bull on 
coins in the Gandhara region and by the time the Kushanas had 
begun their rule the bull began to be regarded as his (Siva's) mount. 
A. red sandstone relief of Hara-Parvati in Mathura Museum shows 
the divine couple leaning on Nandi. An Intaglio in the Indian 
Museum Calcutta belonging to the late Kushana period and carved 
in Gandhara style shows the three-faced and four-armed Siva seated 


on his mount Nandi in the sukhdsana pose.” The Aihole sculpture of 


l. Ramayana, viii. 16. 14. 

2. Ramayana v. 17, sec. 16 of Uttara Kanda. 
3. BK. III, ch. 73, vv. 15-7. à 

4. Gopinatha Rao, T. A; Elements of Hindu Iconography Vol. II, Pt. IT, P.459. 
5.  Kumarsambhava Ul. 41. - 3 yr : : : 

6. Banerjea, J.N. Development of Hindu Iconography, P. 153. 

7. Ibid, P. 469, P. XXXIV, 1. 
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Vrishavahanamirti of Siva shows the four-armed god standing in a 
dvibhanga pose and reclining on his mount Nandi.! The Nandi is 
shown as a mount of Siva and Parvati in the company of hosts of 
attendants and impish $ivaganas playing pranks in a number of 
panels in the rock-cut shrines of Ellora. A fine sculpture from Orissa 
(Puri) shows four-armed Siva seated in the ardhaparyanka mudrà on 
a raised seat and playing on vīnā while Nandi with his head raised 
towards his rnaster listens in rapt attention.? 


An interesting feature of Nandi is that he is shown as maunt 
of Brahma in the Vasantgarh brick temple belonging to the 7th 
cent. ADS 


In the Epic and Purana texts Siva's mount came to be desig- 
nated by the various names of Nandin, Nandisvara and Adhikara- 
nandin. 'The process of anthropomorphising the mount of Siva 
started in the early centuries of Christian era and it became an 
established fact by the Gupta period as can be proved by Kali- 
dàsa's description of Nandin already stated above. He began to be 
conceived more as one of Siva's attendants than as his mount and 
unlike Garuda, mount of Vishnu, he was generally fully anthropo- 
morphised. 


The figure of Adhikáranandin is sometimes mistaken for that 
of Siva by the less informed persons. At the entrance of a number 
of important temples of Siva in South India the visitors meet with 
a pair of images, Adhikaranandin shaped just like that of Siva in 
the respect of Chandrasekharamürti and his consort. The difference 
between the image of Adhikaranandin and that of Siva is that the 
former has its hands folded in anjali mudrz unlike those of Siva which 
are held in varada and abhaya mudrás. Three different accounts about 
the origin of Adhikaranandin from Sivamahapurana, Lingapurana 
and an another unnamed text have been given by T.A. Gopinatha 
Rao.4 The bronze image of Adhikaranandin in the Siva temple 


1. Banerjea, J.N; Development of Hindu Iconography, 1956 P. 468, Pl. XXXIV,3. 
2. Ibid, P. 472, Pl. XXXV, 2. 
3. Ibid, P. 514. 


4. -Gopinatha Rao, T. A; Elements of Hindu Iconography Vol. Il, Pt. II, 
P. 455—458. 
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at Veluvür is exactly like that of Siva in the respect of Chandra- 
Sekharamirti carrying the parafu and the mriga in the back right and 
left hands respectively and standing upon a fadmásana.! ‘The image 
is in tribhanga pose and the head is adorned with jatamukuta, the 
Ganga and the crescent moon. 


Nandi's fully theriomorphic form was however never discarded 
by his devout followers, as every Siva shrine must have the figure 
of a bull squatting on a raised platform facing the entrance door 
of the shrine in which is placed the divine emblem, the Sivalinga, 
which explains the description given in Matsyapurana about Nandi 
as devavikshanatatparah, that is, engaged in looking at the deva 


(Siva). 


— [tis rather difficult to discern the exact significance of the bull 
in Buddhist iconography, but it is quite evident that it has far 
less importance in Buddhism than what it has in Hinduism. 


Buddha is sometimes given the epithet of Sakyapungava, 
meaning ‘Bull hero, eminent person.'? 


One of the masterpieces of Indian art in the Mauryan period 
is the stone sculpture of bull (now in the National Museum) which 
once surmounted the A$okan pillar at Rampurva in Champaram 
district of Bihar. Among the early representations of the bull this 
ranks next after the seals of Harappaand Mohenjo-daro. The abacus 
of the bull is decorated with rossette, honeysuckle and palmette 
motifs alternating and also with the cable moulding beneath it. 
The polish applied to it enhances its charm. On the abacus of the 
famous lion-capital at Sarnath are represented four animals in relief, 
the elephant, bull, horse and lion, each alternating with a wheel. 
The portrayal of these animals is lively and even realistic and can 
be compared favourably with any of the glyptic art in the ancient 
world. An attempt has been made to identify these animals with 
the four great rivers that flow from the four openings of a magic 
lake situated at the world’s navel in the Himalayas. The discovery 


1. Ibid, Vol. IJ, Pt. II, P. 460, Pl. CXXXI. 
2. Banerjea, J.N; Development of Hindu Iconography, 1956, p. 536. 
3, Benjamin Rowland; The Art and Architecture of India P. 49, n. 13, 
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of actual metal images of these four animals which were burried 
at the four quarters around a stupa lend support to the view that 
these symbolised four directions.! "The most reasonable explanation 
regarding the symbolic significance of those animals which has been 
offered is that the first three animals indicate the three events 
of Buddha's life whereas the fourth one represents the simkyaaSha 
himself. The elephant symbolises conception, the bull—vrishabha rashi 


in which he was born and the horse mahabhinishkramana the great 
renunciation. 


l. Vincent Smith; History of Art in India and Ceylone—Oxford, 1930 (P.18, 
n. 2). 
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THE SAGE AGASTI, HIS LIFE AND WORK 
By 
Dr. N. P. Joshi, M.A., Ph.D. 


Agasti is one of those great persons who are responsible for the 
spread and popularity of the Aryan culture. In our ancient litera- 
ture his name is often mentioned in one or other connection. Agasti 
and Agastya are the two different forms of his name both of which 
are fairly current. It is difficult to say whether these two forms 
represented two different personalities, or, are the names of one and 
the same person. For our present purpose the latter view has been 
accepted. 


Agasti in the Vedas— 


Agastya is the rishi (author) of about twenty-six hymns in the Rig- 
veda (Rig. I. 166-192). His important achievement was to obtain 
a compromise between Indra and the Maruts regarding the offering 
of oblations (Rig. I. 170, 171,173). He often calls himself. there as 
the son of Mana (minaputra I. 184, 190; Manya VII, 33.13). Some- 
times his parentage has been ascribed to Mitra and Varuna (Rig. 
VII. 33.13). Vasishtha was his brother (Rig. VII. 33.12-13). At 
one place he has been praised as the ‘best among the men’ (nrishu 
praSastah Y. 180). Another hymn suggests that the sage had sound 
knowledge of various poisons and their cures (Rig. I. 180). The 
Atharvaveda calls him a master of mantra-vidya (Atharva., VII. 5. 26). 
In the Rigveda along with Agastya his wife Lopamudra’s name is 
also mentioned (I. 179). 


Agasti’s Origin According to the Puranas— 


The Puranas throw welcome light on the history of this sage. 
The Matsya Purana tells us that once Indra ordered Agni and Vayu 
to supress and kill the demons on the earth. Accordingly all the 
demons were wiped off, but five of their leaders viz. Taraka, 
Kamalaksha, Kaladamshtra, Paravasu and Virochana managed to 
fly away and took shelter inthe sea. Finding it impossible to chase 
them any more, both the gods left them undisturbed. These demons 
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continued to harass the devas, manushyas and other creatures for thou- 
sands of years. Indra again ordered Agni and Vayu to make the 
oceans dry and overcome the demons. But being afraid of the 
resultant havoc and destruction of various acquatic animals both these 
gods politely refused to obey Indra. The latter, however, cursed 
them to proceed to mahitala, but added that Agni would regain his 
position only when he would dry the ocean. Thus the god Agni 
became Agasti.! According to another tradition in the same Purana 
sages Agasti and Vasishtha were twin brothers born from the gods 
Mitra and Varuna. Urvaéi was their mother. Agasti is said to 
have taken birth from a jar, hence he is often called Kumbho- 
dbhava (Matsya. 60.27-36). 


Agasti’s Marriage— 


Agasti's wife was Lopamudra who was the princess of Vidarbha, 
modern Berar. Another tradition informs that Agasti himself collec- 
ted beauty from different creatures and created a damsel, who was 
admitted in the royal family of Vidarbha as the king’s daughter. 
Satyavati was another name of Lopamudra.? In the Tamil literature 
she has been described as the sister of the sage Pulastya.? Lopa- 
mudra, it is said, once told her husband that she would give him 
the pleasure of her company only after his collecting a fair amount 
of riches and wealth. To fulfil his consort’s desire Agasti approached 
three kings viz. Srutaéva, Brihadratha, and Trasaddasyu; but none 
of them could fully satisfy him. They, however, advised him to 
subdue the demon Ilvala who possessed incomparable wealth. They 
also promised to give him all possible help. Agasti, however succe- 
eded and fulfilled his wife’s wishes. This story throws light on 
two important facts. Firstly Agasti loved his wife very much, a 
suggestion to this is found in a hymn of the Rigveda (I. 179) 
describing the meeting of the two lovers. Secondly the sage was 
well versed in the art of war. He is sometimes spoken of as a master 
(@charya) of the science of archery (dhanurveda). 


l. Matsya Puiána (Jivanand Edition), 60. 1-19. 

2. Ketkar, S.V., Jnyanakosa, Vol. XIX, la 64, see Lopamudra. 

3. Aiyangar, S. Krishnaswami, Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture, 
Calcutta, 1923, pp. 43-50. 

4. Mahabharata, Vana., 97 98. 
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Agasti's Migration to the South— 


One of the most important achievements of Agasti was his 
successful effort to colonize the trans-Vindhya regions. A complete 
allegoric description of this event is found in the Kasi-khanda of 
the Skanda Purana.! Once it so happened that the mountain 
Vindhyachala stood erect to show his power and thus proved to be 
a great obstacle in the normal way of the sun and the moon. 
Consequently all the creatures of the world were put to a great 
trouble. Nobody but Agasti was thought to be so competent as 
to overpower and subjugate the mount Vindhyachala. The sage, 
‘who was then residing in Varanasi, was requested to undertake this 
task. Agasti, though very unwillingly, acceeded to their request 
and along with his wife Lopamudra started towards the south. 
Looking that the celebrated teacher and the great brdhmana Agasti 
was coming near him the mountain laid himself prostrate. The sage 
ordered that the latter should remain in the same condition till his 
return from the south and went onwards. Neither Agasti returned 
nor Vindhyachala had again any chance to stand erect. 


The Tamil literature records a different tradition of this event.? 
Once there was a meeting of gods on the Himalayas. The point 
at issue was that the northern portion of the earth had become 
heavily crowded and was slightly bent. In order to keep the balance 
of the globe it was thought that somebody should go to the sonth 
obviously with an idea to colonize it. After a lot of discussion the 
task was entrusted to Agasti. The sage, however, came to Ganga, 
took Kaveri from her and reached Dvaraka. In the way he was 
accompanied by his student Trina-dhimagni, son of Jamadagni and 
and also by Lopamudra, sister of Pulastya. At Dvaraka Agasti collec- 
ted some Vrishni families and eighteen crores of peoples belonging 
to the Velira and Aruvalara tribes. Thus with so many of peoples 
he led the great campaign. The southern regions were full of forests 
and were not fit for habitation. Agasti, with great zeal and courage, 
cleared the land and settled his people there. He himself lived on 
the Mount Malaya, modern Podiyi! hill in the Western Ghats. 


1. Skanda Purana, Kasi khanda, Chapters, I, 5. 
2, Please see (2). 
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In ancient Pali literature the tradition is preserved in the story 
of Akitti Jataka. Akitta a br@hmana, after giving up all his wealth, 
lived with his sister on the bank of Ganga not far from Banaras. 
But people used to trouble him. He, therefore, quietly slipped avay 
one day and passing through the Tamil country (Damilarattha) 
reached Kaveripattam. ‘There also, people did not allow him to 
live in peace and he had to take shelter in an island named ‘Kara’ 
across the river Kaveri. 


There is some similarity between the two traditions. Agasti’s 
stay at Banaras and his journey to the south are the common events. 
According to the Tamil literature Agasti had taken Kaveri from 
Ganga, but according to the Buddhists Kaveri had emerged from the 
water-jar (kamandalu) of Agasti. The former further adds that Agasti 
had largely supported the Chola rulers and even protected them from 
Para$urama, the bitterest enemy of the Kshatriyas. Being advised 
by Agasti one of the Chola kings worshipped Indra for twenty-eight 
days during which period all the gods had to stay in the Kāveri- 
pattam. Similarly because of this sage alone’ the chief gooddess of 
the Jambudvipa also resided in the city. 


All these different stories definitely prove that Agasti was an 
estra-ordinarily powerful leader, and because of his physical as 
well as mystic powers he suppressed the southerners, turned the 
deep and inaccessible forests of the Vindhya into cultivable lands, 
in other words the mountain virtually laid itself prostrate before 
him. Thus by successfully establishing Aryan colonies in the south, 
he saved the north too which was over populated by the Aryans, 
who always stood in need of fresh lands. 


Agasti and the Sea— 


It has heen already said that when chased by Agni and Vayu, 
the five demon leaders took shelter in the great ocean. When 
Agasti was residing on the Mount Malaya, these demons again star- 
ted troubling the people. ‘Therefore’, says the Matsya Purana, 
‘the sage whose heart was full of mercy for others, drank the ocean 
itself and saved the universe’. The world was highly impressed by 
this heroic act of kindness and the three gods, Brahma, Vishnu and 
MaheSa themselves, appeared to bestow boons on this sage. The 
desire expressed by Agasti on this occasion is important for our 
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purpose. The sage requests ‘...... For thousands of years to come 
I will be the vaimanika on the route of the Southern mountains; 
and on the rise of my vimana whosoever worships me, will be the 
master of the seven worlds {loka)’ (Matsya. 60.40-41). 


The answer to the question how Agasti could make the oceans 
dry, lies in the phrase ‘vaiminiko bhavishyami’? used by him. The 
demons had taken shelter in the ocean, i.e. in the sea-forts (jala- 
durga), and therefore, the Aryans were unable to win them over. 
In other words the Indian navy was probably notso powerful as 
to face the pirates successfully, who were everyday proving them- 
selves a constant nuisance. As we have already seen, in the pre- 
Agasti period the Aryans had not penetrated themselves in the trans- 
Vindhya regions, and therefore, their navy might not have been 
a powerful one. It was Agasti, who for the first time made efforts 
to colonize the southern regions and was just living on the Mount 
Malaya, when these pirates were creating havoc, which was likely 
to prove a great blow to the recent Aryan settlements. In these 
critical times Agasti’s knowledge of air craft proved to be of great 
help. With the help of his acroplanes he could successfully subdue 
the pirates and save the new settlements- from destruction. More 
over, it may be pointed out incidently that Agasti had mastered the 
art of navigation as well. His ships were known as ‘abdhiyana’. 
Thus it was definitely a great task done by Agasti, who by means 
of his prowess and advanced scientific knowledge made the great 
ocean so much insignificant and easy for access, as if it was dry. 
For this Herculean task of Agasti he was graced and congratulated 
by the Divine Trinity. The verse, madvimanodaye ctc., should also 
be interpreted differently. Perhaps the sage meant to say that who- 
soever would study his art of air craft, would become so great and 


important as the riches of all the seven worlds would be in his 
possession. 


AGASTI'S ART OF AIR CRAFT-— 


Above interpretation is mostly based on a book named Agasti 
Samhita, a few portions of which have been recently brought to 
light. Late Shri Krishnaji Vinayaka Vaze, a famous scholar and 
engineer of Maharashtra got hold of certain pages of the said 
text from Ujjaini. He prepared some notes and published articles 
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in different papers.! Dr. Kokatnurkar, another scholar from India 
also referred to certain quotations from Agasti Samhita in one of 
his papers read in America. Complete text of the book is not yet 
available. Very recently Shri G.V. Ketkar published a series of 
articles in the ‘Kesari’ from Poona giving detailed information 
about Agasti Samhita.? 


Agniyana, vyomayana, vimdna are the different synonyms for aero- 
plane according to Agasti. Its shape was that of a ship and was 
made of wooden planks to which baloons containing hydrogen gas 
were tied. Trained birds like eagle and kite were yoked to this 
vehicle and thus Agasti’s aeroplane flew in the air. The process of 
producing hydrogen was also known to this sage. Electricity was 
named by him as mitraleja. Did he mean to commemorate his parents 
by this sort of nomenclature ? Agasti appears to have been well 
versed in the art of electroplating as well. Unfortunately we have 
to rely at present for all this information on mere fragments of Agasti 
Samhità. Whenever this whole text comes in light much more in- 
formation would be, forthcoming about the scientific researches of 


this sagc. 


Agasti's influence on the Indian mind was so great that even 
in later periods when our people proceeded to the south esatern parts 
of Asia to form fresh colonies they took the pious memory of Agasti 


]. taka, Fausboll, IV, 480 

Ketkar, G.V., Bharatiya Silpa-tastrantila vimana-vidya (Marathi), K E S A R I, 

Poona, dated 8. 9. 52, 5. 10. 52, 22. 2. 53. 

3. 'Thatte, Purushottam Hari, Air craft in Ancient India. Originally this paper 
was published in Vedic Magazine and Gurukul Samachar, Lahore, December 
1923, Vol xxi; later on it was reprinted in Silpa Sansara from Poona, 23rd 
April, 1955, pp. 247-50. The following are some of the interesting verses- 


N 


Electricity—- 
sansthāpya mrinmayepatre tāmrapātram susamskritam 
chhadayet sikhigrivena chardrabhih kashthapamsubhih. 
dastaloshtho nidhatavyah paradachchhaditastatah 
utpadayati tanmitram samyogastamradastayoh 
samyogajjayate tejo yammitramiti kathyate 


4 


Electroplating— 
Yavaksharamayau dhanau su$ukta jalasannidhau 
achchadayati tattamram svarnen rajatena va 
suvarnaliptam tattamram $atakumbhamitismritam. 
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with them. His name is preserved in some of the epigraphical 

records from Kambodia.? 

Above study helps us to draw the following conclusions : 

(i) Up to the Rigvedic age Agasti was living in the northen, 

- India, but neither he had crossed the Vindhya nor had 
made the oceans dry. 

(ii) After the wide spread of the Aryans in the northern India, 
Agasti was the first leader who extended their sway to 
the trans-Vindhya regions. 

(iii) Agasti had already started colonizing the southern regions 
before the times of Rama, whose conquests, however, made 
the settlements further secure. 

(iv) Afterhiscoming to the south he made the oceans dry i.e., 
he established his supremacy over the sea and conquered 
the pirates. In other words his mission of colonizing the 
south was rather completed only after this event. 


Some Problems—- 

= Thus it is clear that Agasti played an important role in the 
spread of Aryan culture and development of science, still some 
problems regarding his life and work remain to be solved. The 
following points need further explaination and research : 


(A) Does the name Agasti stand for only one person or a 
school ? 


(B) How far his knowledge of aircraft and other science was 
further advanced in the succeeding periods? 

(G) Can there be any obvious connection between Agasti’s 
work and the Bharadvaja Samhita, which has been recently 
found ? 

(D) Among the stars toward the south one is called Agasti, 
which is usually visible when the rains are over. Why 
a perticular star should be named after this sage ? Has 


it any connection with his commendable work in the 
south ? 


Scholars are requested to throw fresh light on these points 
which may help us to know much more about Agasti and his work. 


l. Majumdar, R.C., Hindu Colonies in the Far East, Calcutta, P. 169 
Inscription of king Indra Varman (877 A.D.). The kings’ queen, Indra 
Devi is said to have belonged to that royal family which was established by 
a brahmana named Agastya from Arya día. 
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NON-RUSTING OF THE MEHARAULI IRON PILLAR AT 
DELHI 


B) 
Dr. (Mrs.) Urmila Agarwal, M.A., Ph. D. 


The Meharauli Iron Pillar of the time of King Chandra, still 
standing erect near the Kutub at Delhi, is a mystry to the present 
day, since even after being exposed to sun and rain for hundreds of 
years togcther, it does not show any signs of decay by rusting or 
getting corroded. The various explanations given so far have been 
altogether misguiding and to some extent unbelievable. The non- 
rusting of that iron pillar has led men to conclude that probably in 
the Gupta period, the metallurgy had advanced to such an extent, 
that it was possible then to prepare iron in its pure form, of which 
the pillar is said to have been made of. According to G. J. Moody 
(1906), pure iron does not rust in the presence of water and air, 
if every trace of carbondioxide is excluded. If the view that the 
iron pillar is made of pure iron is accepted, then how can it be 
justified that it had at the same time been protected from rusting 
by avoiding every trace of carbondioxide, which is supposed to be 
present in the atmospheric air to the extent of 495? Again, if the 
metallurgy at that time, is assumed to have advanced to such an 
extent, then how is it that the iron metallurgical operations or pro- 
cesses could be realised again after a lapse of about 1600 years? 


The other possible reasoning would be that probably in those 
days, it was possible to prepare stainless steel which is responsible 
for the non-rusting of the pillar. But from all the modern methods 
known for the manufacture of stainless steel we know that it should 
bean alloy of iron with chromium, nickel, vanadium, molybedenum 
etc. Rare metals like vanadium and molybedenum have only very 
recently been discovered and no traces of them are available in the 
ancient relics. Hence, it shall be too rash to think of all that. 


To think of the pillar being painted or white-washed with lime 
so as to protect it from rusting is too unwise; because, had that been 
the case, we would have seen the paint or white-wash with our own 
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eyes. To think that the paint could have buffeted the wind and 
rain so well as to remain there for centuries, without exposing even 
an inch of that pillar to make it rust, is rather difficult. 


The only most appealing and tangible explanation seems to be, 
that, for giving the pillar a proper shape, the masons of ancient 
times must have poured water over red-hot iron for sudden cooling. 
Thus, the water poured on the red-hot iron would at once be con- 
verted into steam, which would further affect the rest of the red- 
hot iron in forming on it an adherent layer of ferroso-ferric oxide 
according to Barff Process. It is a well-known fact that this pro- 
cess is even adopted for protecting iron from rusting and for treating 
cans for fruits, etc., instead of tinning, because ferroso-ferric resists 
the action of even acids and chlorine. Ferroso-ferric being a black 
substance, the adherent layer thus formed, would be black through- 
out. Itis for this reason that the Meharauli Iron Pillar at Delhi 
is black in appearance, and not a white shining one which would 
have been the case, had it been of pure iron. 
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DATE OF THE INDUS CIVILIZATION 
(Based on Stratigraphical Evidence) 
By 
Sri K.N. Sastri, M.A., M.O.L. 


The earlier excavators of the Indus sites led by Sir John Mar- 
shall were of the opinion that the Indus civilization had a long his- 
tory extending over fifteen hundred years from the beginning of the 
4th millennium to the middle of the 3rd mill. B.C. Their conclu- 
sions were based partly on the stratigraphical and partly on deduc- 
tive evidence derived from foreign analogies. They also held that 
life at Harappa lasted a little longer than at Mohenjo-daro and that 
during this last phase Harappa witnessed the arrival of an alien 
race whose remains have been exhumed in the Cemetery H Area. 


This early dating by Sir John Marshall is contested by Dr. (now 
Sir) Mortimer Wheeler and Prof. Stuart Piggott. They circumscribe 
the entire period of its life within the narrow limits of c. 2800— 
1500 B.C.1. On the basis of his excavation round the fortification 
wall at Harappa in 1946, Dr. Wheeler not only ascribes a low date 
to the beginning of the Indus civilization, but also comes to the con- 
clusion that it was finally destroyed by the Aryan invaders in or 
about the 15th century B.C. I shall first discuss the evidence of the 
fortification wall and then take up other relevant points that consti- 
tute the main plank of his stand in defence of the low dating. 


'The fortification wall stands on a rampart of mud and debris 
with core of mud-brick (Pl. II)?. Having a basal width of some 40 
ft. it is battered internally and externally and had a maximum 
height of about 35 ft. above the ground level. The normal height 
of the rampart is 10 ft., but at one place where flood water had 
made a 10 ft. deep erosion into the underlying alluvial deposit, it 
is carried 10 ft. deeper. Touching the top of the rampart is a bit 
of the baked brick revetment serving as a landmark to indi- 


1. Ancient India No. 3, p. 82. 
2. ibid, No. 3, Pl. XXII, p. 66. 
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cate the general ground level of the fortification wall at the time 
of its construction. When the defences came into being this level 
was obviously considered the safety point above the highest flood 
level. Leaning against the inner face of the fortification wall is a 
33 ft. high tapering mass of mud-brick which Dr. Wheeler took to 
be a platform designed to carry the buildings inside the citadel, 
As I shall show below, this was not a platform but a buttress. 


Dr. Wheeler says that “After a preliminary occupation of the 
site or its vicinity, accompanied by extensive periodical flooding, 
Mound AB was heavily fortified".! It means that during the short 
occupation of the site the new comers found it uninhabitable due 
to heavy floods and as a counter-measure constructed this stupendous 
fortification wall. According to Dr. Wheeler the wall marks the 
arrival of mature Harappa culture.? Under its foundations, in layer 
No. 26, he claims to have found sherds of a variant type of ceramic 
which he ascribes to some alien people who occupied the site prior 
to the arrival of the Harappans. He further claims that his excava- 
tion in the western slope of Mound AB (Cutting HP, Pl. XXX) presents 
a comprehensive picture of the character of the defensive wall and 
covers the whole range of occupation at this mound. Nay, he holds 
that it represents a complete section of the Harappa Civilization, 
In other words, the wall as revealed by his Cutting HP XXX, 
reflects the whole story of Harappa Civilization from beginning to end. 


This claim of Dr. Wheeler, when closely examined, seems to 
lack support of the stratigraphical as well as the circumstantial evi- 
dence furnished by the past exploration. He seems to have totally 
ignored the results of previous excavations at this site and their in- 
timate bearing on his own findings. The major part of pre-1946 
excavations was carried out by Messrs. Daya Ram Sahni and 
M.S. Vats during the decade 1920-21 to 1930-31. A detailed account 
of their operations is contained in Mr. Vats’s monograph ‘Excava- 
tions at Harappa’. 


Most of the area excavated by Messrs. Sahni and Vats on 
- Mound AB lies within the contour lines 580 and 575 above the mean 


1. Ancient India No. 3, p. 64. 
2, ibid., p. 66, 
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sea level at Karachi. Theeastern extremity of Dr. Wheeler's 
Cutting HP XXX also touches the contour line 575 and corresponds 
in height with the top of layer 1?. It will be clear from the accom- 
panying map (PL. II) that the six occupation levels standing on the 
top of the platform lie within 16 ft. 6 in. below the highest point 
at the east end. According to Dr. Wheeler the platform extended 
all over the Mound at this horizon and formed a common base for 
the buildings inside the citadel. This implies that the first building 
level on the platform was coeval with the foundation of the wall. 
Now this presents a glaring discrepancy when we compare the strati- 
graphy of Mound AB with that of the adjoining Mound F. In the 
latter mound Mr. Vats found eight occupation levels in Trench I, 
the top of which lay within the contour lines 545 and 540 (PL. II). 
The first or the lowest occupation level in this trench was excava- 
ted at 25’ 6" below the surface at contour line 519.5. This shows 
that whereas the first occupation level in Mound F stood at contour 
519.5 the same level in the adjoining Mound AB was at contour 
line 558.5, involving a difference of 39 ft. between the earliest occu- 
pation levels in the two adjacent mounds (PL. II). 


What can be the explanation of this tremendous difference in 
the two earliest occupation levels if they were contemporary ? The 
culture represented by the two mounds is identical in every respect 
and the people who inhabited the two areas were also of the same 
ethnic strain. If the builders of the fortification wail were the first 
to arrive at Harappa why was it considered necessary to raise the 
first building level on Mound AB 39 ft.higher while their contem- 
porary co-settlers could live on a 39 ft. lower ground. Dr. Wheeler 
leaves this point unanswered. He states that the wall was founded 
on, a rampart presumably to place it above the flood level. The 
10-ft. high alluvial deposit immediately beneath the wall is clear 
indication that at the time it was constructed the floods were heavy 
and destructive. The foundation of the wall equates with contour 


I. See Site Plan of Harappa (Excavations at Harappa, Vol. II, PL. I), also 
PL. III enclosed herewith. 

2. Ancient India No. 3, PL. XXII. 

3. Recent excavations at Lothal, a Harappan site of early date in Saurashtra, have 
revealed the existence of a formidable fortification wall of mud-brick which the in- 
habitants built round the settlement after having raised its foundations to a 
height beyond the reach of floods. 

(See Indian Archacology, A Review, 1954-55.) 
This find offers a close parallel to the fortification wall at Harappa, both in 
its purpose and composition. 
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line 540. It is difficult to assume that when annual floods were 
throwing up 10-ft. high alluvial deposits upto contour line 540, 
there could be any settlement on Mound F at c.l. 519.5 at which the 
first building level stood. In fact there could be no life on Mound 
F contemporary with any stratum of Mound AB, as the ground sur- 
face of the former is traversed by the c.l. 545. Particularly the prin- 
cipal buildings on Mound F, viz., the Great Granary, the Workmen’s 
Quarters and the Circular Platforms etc.—all of which lie below c.l. 
540—would have long perished before the foundations of the citadel 
were laid on Mound AB. 


The only reasonable inference to be drawn from the above 
enquiry is that the fortifications were constructed at a late period in 
the history of the Harappa civilization. At the time of its construc- 
tion there was no life on Mound F or on any of the low-lying areas 
situated below contour line 545. The only other tumulus that could 
be contemporary with itis Mound E immediately to its east (PL. IV), 
a major part of which lies within the contour lines 575 and 560. 


In the light of these facts Dr. Wheeler's hypothesis that the 
fortification marks the arrival of mature Harappa culture and reflects 
the entire history of the site from beginning to end does not stand 
the test of critical examination. Far from representing the entire 
history of Harappa the Cutting HP XXX does not even reveal the 
whole story of occupation on Mound AB. 


I have shown above that the builders of the fortification wall 
could not be the earliest Harappans. Harappa culture is about a 
millennium older than the above wall and, therefore, the few aber- 
rant sherds which he picked up in layer 26 below the foundation of 
the wall also belonged to the same people who occupied the site 
before the wall came into existence. A few revealing indications of 
this fact were noticed by Dr. Wheeler himself in his excavation at the 
north-west corner of this mound. Here in his Cuttings HP XXXI 
& XXXV round the north-west tower he came across remains of 
some fragmentary buildings running at odd angles beneath its 
foundations (PL. V).1 These remains, composed as they are of 
typical Harappa bricks, are clearly assignable to an earlier period 


I. Ancient India No, 3, p. 67, also PL. XXV B, 
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and demonstrate that the site was already occupied by the Harap- 
pans prior to the construction of the wall1—a fact that is also confirm- 
ed by the presence of cight building strata in Trench I on Mound 
F, as pointed out above. The few stray potsherds found in layer 26 are 
too meagre an evidence to support the view that they belonged to 
an alien ceramic industry. Such pale-coloured thin potsherds have 
already been found mixed with the red Harappa pottery in previous 
excavations. In Mr. Vats’s excavations I have examined heaps of 
potsherds arranged depthwise and encountered among them many 


abnormal sherds. Yet they all belonged to the same culture and 
industry. 


Not Platform but Buttress. 


Describing the Platform Dr. Wheeler observes, “Retained by 
the rampart and the lower part of the superimposed wall was a 
coeval platform of mud and mud-brick rising to a height of 33 ft. 
and designed to carry the internal buildings of the citadel?.? It 
may be pointed out at the outset that the so-called platform is not 
of one build with the wall. There is a clear line of cleavage bet- 
ween the two structures. Nor was it originally designed, as alleged 
by him, to carry the internal buildings of the citadel. "There was 
no purpose in building a 33 ft. high platform inside the citadel over 
an area about 400 yds. long by 200 yds. wide. Why was its 
foundation carried down to c.l. 540 when it was externally pro- 
tected by a massive rampart whose foundations went down some 
13 ft. deeper? Again why was its top carried upto a point corres- 
ponding with contour line 562.5, that is some 14.5 ft. higher than 
the highest flood level which was at 548 contour line ? Moreover, 
had it been a common feature of the entire mound it would cer- 
tainly have appeared at this level in the Extension of Pits I and II 
and in the trench excavated by Mr. Vats in the southern slope of 
Mound AB where excavation went deeper than the top of this plat- 


1. Being unable to grasp full significance of the pre-citadel buildings Dr. Wheeler 
remarks :— 

“The history of these defences was not a simple one. In addition to 
the ‘village culture’ found below them in the main section, at two points 
fragments of underlying baked brick structures were also identified. Whilst, 
therefore, there is no indication of any lengthy pre-citadel settlement, there 
was certainly an appreciable antecedent phase". 


(See Indus Civilization, by Wheeter, p. 20.) 
2, Ancient India No. 3, p. 65 
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form. It would also have shown itself in the deep rain-cut ravines 
in the eastern slope of the mound near Naugaza Tomb. Far from 
being a platform it looks more like a huge buttress built up against 
the wall at a time when the latter began to.give way under the 
heavy impact of the sectional masses of mud and mud-brick that 
compose the wall. It is difficult to say without further excavation 
whether it was a solitary feature or extended further along the peri- 
meter of the wall to strengthen the weak points in the defences. 


The six building levels perched on the top of the so-called 
platform belong to the decadent period in the history of the citadel. 
They came into existence when the fortifications and the buttress 
got buried under debris upto their top. This is borne out by their 
uneven foundations and by the haphazard way in which they lie 
huddled together one over the other with no or very little inter- 
vening debris. These flimsy building remains would have ill matched 
such a heavily fortified large citadel. They must have followed 
each other in quick succession and the aggregate period of their 
existence could hardly have been more thana couple of centuries or 
so which was too short a span for the life of this citadel mound. 


The section revealed by the Cutting HP XXX (PL. I1) does not, 
therefore, present a complete picture of the occupation levels inside 
the citadel. In the present condition it is difficult to say at what 
horizon the first occupation stood inside the fort or how many more 
occupation levels followed it during the lifetime of the citadel. In 
this respect Dr. Wheeler’s excavation was defective and incomplete 
as it did not penetrate far beyond the fabric of the fortification wall 
and the buttress. Consequently, it is impossible to agree with him 
in the momentous conclusions he draws from it. 


Four Periods of Construction. 


Dr. Wheeler recognises four periods of construction in the life 
of the fortification wall: “Period I marks the time when Harappans 
after their first arrival at the site built the fortification wall and 
consolidated it by a revetment wall composed of brickbats. Period 
IT coincided with the re-conditioning of the defensive wall, when the 
original revetment was rebuilt with first class bricks and consider- 
ably thickened. This phase represents the apogee of the Harappan 
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J.U. P.H. S. K. N. Sastri 
Vol, V. (N.S.) 
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the surrounding jungle. In these surviving structural remains we 
have perhaps the earliest subterranean passage (suranga-mdarga) 
connected with a fort in India. Thus the terraces and the re-entrant 
did actually serve the normal needs of a citadel and it would be 
a far-fetched assumption to say that they served some ceremonial 
purpose as there is not a shred of evidence to uphold this view. 
The backside of the citadel was hardly a place suitable for cere- 
monial processions. Moreover, if the citadel was surrounded by a 
moat there would have been no space left for conducting cere- 
monial processions in front of the terraces. On the other hand, 


as a secret passage it fits admirably well in the whole defensive 
scheme of a citadel. 


Period IV does not equate with Aryan Invasion. 


When Dr. Wheeler comes to Period IV in the life of the wall 
he treads on a very delicate ground and draws unwarranted conclu- 
sions. In the shoddy structures overlying the terraces and in the 
sherds of the Cemetery H found near about them he reads the 
signs of a mighty foreign invasion. He suggests, though first hesi- 
tantly, that this intrusive element marks the arrival of the Aryan 
hordes in or about the 15th century B.C. This tentative suggestion 
ultimately takes the shape of a considered opinion when he says 
that it were the Aryans who destroyed the citadels of the Indus people 
and carried on their onslaught on the native population and culture 
until they established themselves as sole masters of the sapta-sindhu. 
Finally he concludes that on the basis of the circumstantial evidence 
Indra, the warlord of the Aryans, stands accused, thereby making 
the Aryans responsible for the wholesale destruction of the Indus 
Civilization. 


In this connection it would be relevant to review in some detail 
the actual chronological position of the Cemetery H and its rela- 
tionship with early Harappa culture. One extraordinary feature of 
the Cemetery H culture is that apart from necropolitan pottery no 
other distinctive artefacts or structures exclusively associated with 
it have been found at Harappa. The few structural remains uncover- 
ed in the Cemstery H area in connection with the burials were 
essentially of funeral character and not residential. Barring these 
fragmentary structures no other relics of the Cemetery people have. 
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come to light in the whole range of Harappa excavation. In the 
light of this evidence it is difficult to accept Dr. Whecler's inter- 
pretation that the building remains standing on the terraces belonged 
to the Aryan invaders.! 


In Mr. Vats’s excavations it was a common experience to find 
. Cemetery H sherds lying in association with fragmentary structures 
and antiques of true Harappa culture of earlier period. The over- 
whelming evidence gathered from the previous exploration amply 
proves that the Cemetery H people, after their arrivalin the declining 
phase of the Harappa Civilization, lived with the early people for 
at least a couple of centuries. They got mixed up with them and 
adopted their culture wholesale. The only distinctive feature of 
! their culture now traceable is the abnormal pottery. No other relics 
. of these elusive people have come down to us to show that they 
| had a parallel culture. There is not an iota of evidence to support 
that the Cemetery H pottery marks the advent of the Aryans at 
about c. 1500 B.C. Ifthis ceramic industry belonged to the Aryans 
why is it not supplemented by any other material remains. The 
Aryans had a distinctive culture of their own which they considered 
far superior to that of the people whom they had conquered. It is 
not understood why they allowed themselves to be completely absor- 
bed in the indigenous population whom they had subdued and what 
were the reasons that prevailed upon them not to impose their cul- 
ture on the vanquished. 


? NT Cemetery H folk not Aryans. 


Since their arrival in North-West India the Aryans settled 
here permanently and from this springboard they extended their 
sway over the Gangetic Valley and farther afield. Why should then 
the Cemetery H ceramic be found at Harappa alone and nowhere 
else? The Aryans did not drop at Harappa from air. In the long 
track they followed after their entry into India they must have 
settled at many other places and we should expect this ceramic at 
least at a few other places. So far nothing of the kind has come 
to light anywhere though exploration has made considerable progress 
in that region. Again the Vedic Aryans practised cremation on a 
wide scale for disposal of their dead and not inhumation as evi- 
denced in the Cemetery H. 


\ 


1, Ancient India No. 3, p. 81 
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Thus it cannot be proved that the Cemetery H people were 
Aryan invaders nor that they destroyed the Indus civilization near 
about 1500 B.C. Itis possible, as presumed by Sir John Marshall, 
that Harappa and Mohenjodaro were already dead cities long before 
the Aryan advent into India. The dissolution of the Indus Empire 
might have taken place some time in the beginning of the second 
millennium B.C. as there is lot of evidence to support this assump- 
tion. This approximately fixes the lower limit of the Indus Civili- 
zation. As regards the upper limit, I have shown above that Mound 
Fat Harappa is about a thousand years older than the fortification 
wall round Mound AB. According to Dr. Wheeler the construction 
of this wall was completed sometime in the middle of the 3rd 
millennium B.C. Ifweadd to this a thousand years more the date 
of the Indus Civilization is pushed back to the middle of the first 
half of the 4th mill. B.C. This is the conclusion to which the 
logic of the stratigraphical and circumstantial evidence leads us. 
It is further supported by foreign analogies and other evidence to 
which I shall have to refer separately in another article while deal- 
ing with corroboratory material evidence. 
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KOSA IN THE SMRITIS 
By 
Dr. R. K. Dikshit 


Every government, whatever its form, needs adequate financial 
resources to conduct the administration successfully. The political 
thinkers of ancient India had recognised the importance of the 
kosa, and they have often described it as the very root of the state.? 
One of them refers to a popular aphorism which aflirms the king’s 
dependence upon the treasury, while another describes it as “the 
root of felicity in heaven and victory on the carth."? Sukra regards 
koša as one of the three essential elements that are responsible for 
‘the prosperity of the state. Somadeva is more emphatic. Accor- 
ding to his conception, it is the Kofa that is the real sovereign, and 
not the person of the king Gautama, amongst the Smrilikaras, 
emphasises the same principle, when he describes kosa as the mila 
of the six other constituents of the state.6 Indeed, it is the self- 
evident importance of the Treasury that has led to its eulogisation 


1. Cf. Mahabharata, XII. 119.16: 
HATTA aa Tear aama TAA: d 
aatasi fe qaa: Hat alent AAT 
1.13035: np wa Re BTA JÄSA | 
and, 133.1: afg: aa: aaa Taga w aaa! 


Elsewhere, it describes that king asfirmly rooted  (dridha-mula) who is rich in his trea, 
sures, Ib. 95.17. Cf. also, Vishnudharmottara, II. 61.17: wb TIRATS... 


2. Kamandaka, Nitisara, XIII. 33: TAS fg Wala Wale: urat: | 
3. Mahabharata, Ray (Eng. Trans.), XII. 105, 21. 
4, Sukraniti, IV. 131: gaat iA rez ufu | 
It describes koSa as the mouth (mukham) of the state organism, evidently, because jt 
feeds the other limbs (Jb., I. 61) and as the very basis of its military strength (IV. 129). 
5. Nitioakyamritam, XXI. 7: QN UAA A TAAL TATA 1 
also, I, XXL 5: Am fe wia Afai a T: 1 
Cf. Kamandaka, XIX. 16: RNN fe TRAT |» 
6. Vide, Sarasvativilasa, p. 46: ds asargina ] 
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in the Mahabharata.’ Any set back in its fortunes sapped the very 
vitality of the ruler.? 


The undoubted impor tance of the treasury finds expression in 
the suggestion that it should be the first concern of the govern- 
ment?  Kautilya remarks, very aptly, that as all the undertakings 
of the government depend upon the koSa, they must pay the first 
attention to it.4 Some of the Smritis go to the extent of declaring 
that it should be the personal concern of the head of the state,5 
and they have allotted a specific period for the purpose in the 
daily routine of the king. Manu says that “the treasury.. .. (is) 
dependent upon the king", and Kullüka, commenting upon it, 
writes that the treasury “‘should not be made over to the charge of 
any other person: the king should look after it himself.’? Yajna- 
valkya, too, has expressed a similar opinion. His dictum is that the 
king ‘“‘should himself look after the work of collection and disburse- 
ment"; nay, he should personally *deposit in the treasury all the 
gold brought in by persons employed in the work....”.8 The 


l. Mahābhārata XII. 133. 
Cf. Ib., XII 130. 49-50: 


wad Jas srt asarida pud Ser STU we quf aaa d 
RATAN: STATA RARAN TIAA DW aH TR ATTA HATTA 
According to it, the wealth conceals the very sins of the rulers, XII. 133. 7: 
ase wef oats aret eue | 
also‘, Vishitudharmotlara, I161.8-17. 
2. Mahatharata XII. 130 12: era: anama Alaa asa: | 
3. Ibid, XIL 1335: qemp wit... faida i 
4. Arthasastra, II. 8. 1—2: Sae iT: 1 qud PARANT. 1 


e 


5. Cf. Mahabharata, XII. 86. 20: qqa a ala a as aq aa: | 
srafasaead TAI Ww. gra ASAA N 
also, Sukra, I. 123; Kamandaka, IV. 17; V. 77. etc. 


6. Vide, Manu, VIII: 419; Yajnavalkya, Y. 327, ff; Sukraniti, I. 275-77; 
280; Arthasástra, Y. 19.10, etc. 


7. Manu, VII. 65: aqat PINTS... ) 
Kulluka remarks: aqq gage TAT TAA AHMET i 
gafa (dtu ud um N 

8. Yajnavalkya, I. 327-28: HI: AAA qama TAIR | 


fva aga alt una aada 1 
According to the Mahābhārata, XII. 120. 33, the king should keep the strength of the 
treasury a closely guarded secret: ayy qat Squ1 
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Ra jataraügini furnishes an example of such personal interest taken by 
aking. It tells us how king Kalafa of Kashmir kept accounts like 
a.merchant, closely watched income and expenditure, and had a 
clerk always by his side with chalk and birch leaves to write upon.! 


The importance of national reserve was recognised in ancient 
India. Depleted treasury was considered to be the greatest weakness 
of the state,? and to maintain a full exchequer was an imperative 
duty of the rulers. Atri regards the enrichment of the treasury, 
by fair means, as one of the five yajzias prescribed for the king.* 
Most of our authorities have advocated the maintenance of a full 
treasury. Kamandaka desires that the king’s kofa should be ‘full of 
all desired kinds of wealth..rich in pearls, gold and jewels. . (and) 
capable of bearing great strains of expenditure'.^ The Abhilashitartha- 
Chintamani, likewise, says that it should be always full of gold—in the 
form of coins or bars—silver, jewels, ornaments and costly clothes.9 


]. ARaàjalarahgimi, VII. 507-8; also Ib. V 238. 
Appropriately enough, Hindu writers prescribe that the king should be well versed in 
Varta; Cf. Sukra, I. 153; Manu, VII. 43; Yajnavalkya, Y. 311; Kamandaka, II, 2. etc. 
2. Cf. Mahabharata, XII. 133. 4-6: ARNET gat ASA AISA giat Tem... 
daar fe xmas aan (Haaeafa aaa: ) |: 
also, Jb., XII. 105. 21: qaaa sega vata waa: | 
3. The Mahabharata, XII, 58.9, makes the augmentation of the treasury (koSasya.... 
vivardhanam) one of the duties of the king, and says that he should be devoted to its 
enrichment like Kuvera, XII. 57. 18. Sukra also says that the realisation of his share 
(svalsadanam) was an imperative duty of the king (IV. 258). 
4. Atri Samhita, 28: 
Gea es: Supe qur, aAA a aenafa: d 
aqaa Wezel, Taq Aart: feat AIA U 
5. JNiisaa, IV. 62-63: 
ag anma: vara: qaaa: od 
Stranraer gaarachassa: ut 
yanan eaea- Aa agfa: i 
maiaa maag: ata: aaa: dU 


Rajatarahgimi, V. 10-13, gives us an idea of the collections of riches in the royal trea- 
sury. 


6. Abhilashitaitha-chintámani (Mysore Edn.) pp. 79-80, vv. 396, 397, 399. 


BAT Wt XCQREAYDRRUERTAT IRR 

quifexmWg: TA: Gut fred WÉDTST (336 

HA al famed d al WSSTHA 113 
Cf. also, Arthasastia, VI. 1-10. 
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The Sukraniti makes the almost impossible suggestion that the state 
treasury should contain so much of wealth as would maintain the 
national army for twenty years, even without receipt of taxes. Not 
only was the king required to maintain gold and silver reserves, 
he was also asked to maintain stocks of grain. These, according to 


the same authority, should be sufficient for three years consumption 
in the country. 


II 


The principal means of filling the treasury was taxation. Its 
history goes back to a very remote antiquity in India. We have 
the earliest references to taxes in the hymns of the Rigveda. The 
term bali, originally used to denote voluntary offerings to the dei- 
ties, came to beapplied to the taxes and tributes offered to the king, 
who was consequently designated balihrita. The later Vedic texts 
sometimes describe the king as ‘the eater of his subjects’, evidently 
with reference to his right of collecting the taxes from them.* They 
also mention certain officials e.g., Bhagadugha, Sangrahitri, and Aksha- 
vapa, who were connected with the Revenue and Accounts depart- 
ments. At a later stage, the Epics, Dharmasastras ‘and Arthasastras 
regulated and regularised the entire system of taxation. Nothing 
can be more perfect and flawless than the system propounded therein. 


It is of great constitutional significance, and would remain ideal for 
any age and country. 


1, Sukraniti, IV. 128: 
as yeg frat AASA a) 
arai pE Giep Ic ice ggss U 
Ibid, IV. 140: yai dag: mat aata: | 


Amongst the Vyasanas of the Treasury, Kamandaka mentions the following: 


extravagance, outlay (on different projects), misappropriation, want of accumulation 
embezelment and remoteness (of the flowing in of money), XIII. 66. 


2. Cf. Rigveda, VII. 6.5.; X. 173.6. 

3. Cf. Aitareya Brahmana, VII. 29—visamatta samajani. 

4. In Vedic times the incidence of taxation fell upon the Vaisyas primarily, 
as they were engaged in the productive. professions of agriculture, trade and cattle- 
rearing. Consequently, they have been described. as. ‘anya:ya Lalikrita’, cf. Aitareya 
Brahmana, VII. 29. However, other classes, too, had to pay their share, as suggested by 
the king’s epithet viSoddhi sarvah, Atharvaveda, IV, 22.7. 

5, Cf. Satapatha Brahmana, V. 3.1, etc. M 
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The first and the most important principle enunciated by them 
is that the taxes should be levied in accordance with the *Law'!— 
as laid down in the Smryitis themselves. They have not only pres- 
cribed the various items of taxation, but also the rates of the taxes 
which the state was entitled to levy. This wholesome principle res- 
trained the arbitary powers of the government, and minimised the 
chances of friction between the rulers and the ruled.? Taxation 
could not be an object of the rulers’ caprice. Manu observes that 
the king who receives only the just dues from his people thrives 
both in this world and the next, whereas by taking what ought not 
to be taken he proclaims his own weakness, and suffers both here 
and hereafter. His dictum is that even in the direst need a king 
must not collect the unauthorised taxes.? Yàjüavalkya, too, writes 
that a ruler who multiplies his treasures by unfair taxation is, in 
no time, shorn of prosperity and meets with destruction.! So does 
the Mahabharata, when it states that an avaricious king who foolishly 
oppresses his subjects by levying taxes not sanctioned by the scrip- 
tutes wrongs his own self, more than any body else. He was 


1. Cf. Nitisara, VI. 6 dharmmenartham vivardhayan; Ib. IV. 63: dharmàrjito. . Kosah; 
Mahabharata, XII. 71. 11% dapayitvà kara dharmyam; Ib XII. 130.50: tam cha dharmena 


lipseta nadharmena kadachana; also, Ib. XII. 28.57; 70. 9; 71. 6-7; 142. 31; Vishnudharmoltara 
TI. 17. etc. 


2. Éukra says that people get agitated over the imposition of new duties and 


taxes (¢ukraniti, II. 264: wala maraon naaa: ) and that where the 


king is a robber of the people's wealth ‘the society gets disturbed and disorganised’, 
(7b. I. 129). i 


3. Manu, VIII. 170-71: 
ama mada fesa miaa: t 
a aa agais gena u 
ARAA MAAE A aAA | 


alaed wurud ta: a 824g a aafaa u 


Kemandaka (XIII. 63) considers unjust taxation and’ the confiscation of the people’s 
wealth as a vyasana of the State, Cf. also Jb. XIV. 6. 


4. Yajnavalkya, I. 340: aama «qt aaa eam atsfragaq 
asara imasi arrafa sarum: N 


5. Mahabharata, XIY. 71. 15: 
ames feat a pe C3TWum o 


mium Mg = - ETAT SITS: d 


Elsewhere, it favours the middle course between ‘purity and righteousness’, and ‘heartless 
cruelty’, XII. 133.3: 


TPIT: Ta EGET TAIRA org fa REH aeereara sta KIRI sta 4 
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-doomed to lose his state.! — Lobha and krodha or anyaya and adharma 


had no place in the collection of state dues. A king. who extracted 


-money through cupidity was ruined along with his subjects.? He 


was also required to punish the officials guilty of .extorting money 
unlawfully from his people. Our authorities do not favour the 


appointment of officers ‘stained with lust and wrath’ in the collec- 


tion of taxes. They were to be restrained from realising more than 
the prescribed dues by force or fraud. Kautilya says very succinc- 
tly “whoever doubles the revenue eats into the vitality of the 
country", and deserves punishment.5 


Epigraphic evidence shows that this principle was usually fol- 
lowed by the governments in ancient India. It mentions several kings 
who claim to have realised taxes according to the Law.? The 
Jatakas also represent good kings as levying only legal taxes, but they, 
as well as the Annals of Kashmir, contain several instances to the 


|. fukramii, IV. 123 ,,,,,,,,..LLL LL LLL SSITITERTERIR | 
i dfadaa qued AT ATEN N 
2. Ibid, Y. 209: Slandaddaeg gat AAAI: | 
Cf, also, J.71V. 120: QATAN WEHTITWENTTHTEG: | and I. 118; 
Mahābhārata, XXL. 71.18: ANE acre ATTRA U 
132.18: emm fafaa fg sateafxéraa i 


Manu, VII. 49, describes greed as the parent of all vices, and advises the king to con 


quer it most assiduously. Cf. Mahabharata, XII. 159. 1: aqafaratasstaaaal Sh: | 
and Rájtaraigimi V. 189-191. 3 


3. Manu, VIL, 123; Yajnavalkya, Il. 266; Mahabharata, XII. 88. 26, Vishnu Smriti 
V. 130-131. Loma 


Rajatarangint mentions several examples of such unscrupulous officials, c.g. V. 
180- 181, 232, 267-68; VI. 70, 288. 


4. Cf. Mahabharata, XII. 71. 8-9: | 
me gaia Hata STAM a NUT. araferi ng Ute | 
naf cafapatsdg matafam: prr: frere SARTA: N 

ako fukranifi, I. 307: Y QA WITT Feat iSO | 

anh TG: a gät Må qu: Tet og 


amanata qa: AN N 
5. Arthajdlra, IL. 9. 17: W aQ eya a a aA a 


6. Cf. EJ., VIII, p. 60—dharmopajita-kara-viniyogakaras; Ib. Y. p. 198, v. 13— 
nyayye-rthe, =~ i 3 
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‘contrary too.! However, they are the exceptions, rather than the 
rule. We have the historic example of the powerful Nandas, whose 
-avarice was the most potent cause of their unpopularity and conse- 
"quent downfall. 


Secondly, the Smritis prescribe that the taxes should be reason- 
.able and equitable—neither too excessive to be felt as an oppressive 
burden by the people, nor too little to affect the stability of the state 
itself. Manu rightly advises the king neither to cut off his own 
roots by not realising taxes and duties, nor to cut off the roots of 
the people through excessive greed.? The Mahabharata, too, reminds 
the rulers that nothing exposes them to greater hatred than oppressive 
taxation. It advises them to realise the taxes in such a way 
that their subjects would not feel the pressure of want.* 


Almost all the authorities insist that the people should be so 
taxed as not to sap their vitality. They must remain strong enough 
to bear future burdens. Bhishma said to Yudhishthira that ‘if the 
calfis permitted to suck, it grows strong and bears heavy burdens. 
On the other hand, if the cow is overmilched the calf becomes lean 
and fails to do much service to the owner. Similarly, if the people 
are overtaxed they fail to perform great tasks.9 The ancient texts 


1. Cf. Fataka. V pp. 98, 240, ctc; Rajatarahgini. IV 622, 628; V. 165, 167, 
175, 184; VI 622, 628 etc. 


, One such ruler enunciates his policy as follows (I5. IV. 346-48): 


emere fama quer m cafe p fg ayaa: egg fat gigaa: u 
amaran Aaaa a: | aeai AEA an mA aa AHA Ul 
afaataaiaar fg aatia AIA | AATSTAT: BT SGTSTÉDRNSTWT: UU 
2. Manu, VII. 139: Asan w R ana quem d 
: Sesaat newer aia dredq u 
also, Mahābhārata, XII, 87. 18; WhoenercAat We gat fg quw t 
3. Ibid, XII. 87.19; Sasha qei manAR l 
4. Ibid, XII. 71.11: amfacat Ht wed mE diu aarfatr i 
aad seca ARAARA: ou 
cf, 3 dt IV. 228: [Aa EDS E JE MUH AIAMAA: d 
5. Mahābhārata, XII. 87. 15-16: TATAASCTATAT Herat fafs wu 
an Tuc a Ain garada: 
6. Ibid, 87. 20-22; TAAT dad Tezneitnafsar n 
WN sat aa: disi agfa WT | 
a BA Hed wed c gt faex n 
= menage fg a wd ged Wed | 


Kamandaka (XVII, 32) & fukra (IV. 92) consider heavily taxed people as easily alienable. 
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use several metaphors to explain their point of view. For example; 
we read in the Manusmriti : As the water insect, the calf and the bee 
eat their food little by little, so little by little should the king draw 
from his kingdom the annual taxes".! Likewise, it is stated by 
Parāśara that as ‘a flowerman strings a garland of flowers by culling 
one from each plant in the garden, so a king shall raise his revenue 
by imposing a light tax on his individual subjects, without inflicting 
hardship on any".? In short, their advice is that the king should 
act like the maker of garlands and not like the maker of charcoals, 
who fells down all the trees inthe garden and reduces them to cin- 
ders. Another maxim was: ‘draw the milk but do not bruise the 
udders.4 If an increase in taxation was felt justified by the in- 


l. Manu, VIL 129; WHTeTTeqWaumi aana: | 


querer TATE rernm sqm: HEU 
2. Pardasra, Y. 59: 


gst g4 fafaga A FAT | 


ga HTSTATX SATA A SUTERTX ATES: U 
Cf. also, Mahabharata, XII. 88. 4-6: 


HAN Fea HAT Fa WÜETH d 
aaa goat waist fasesdq ou 
astaka ë qd aafaa: 
awa a Raymi wo ea u 
a MUARA: Nd TATA M 
adea ur i ura u 


Ib. 120.34: 
anman o gerenfzautfa RaT: a 
TAT RAAT UW Fala ASAI OU 
3. Cf. Pardsara, op. cit.; 
fukramiti, IV. 223: 


RS £4 Teal WUIRTE TURO : 
Mahabharata, XII. 71. 20: 
HISTRIA wa NaS ARTA: 1 
Elsewhere, however, it admits that the treasury can not be filled without oppressing 
others; and adds that the king incurs no sin in doing that; Ibid. XII. 130.36: 


aaae arate SIC inu Fat ASA | 


wed deam a ate: stä 3 Aifa 1 
Cf. also Sukra, IV. 117. ; 
4. Mahābhārata, op. cit. 
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crease in the general prosperity of the realm, the enhancement should 
‘be gradual, and not sudden and steep. 


Thirdly, the Smritis prescribe that the taxes should be levied only 
after due consideration of the relevant factors, and after a proper 
investigation. We note, for instance, that different rates have been 
prescribed for the produce tax. Evidently, it varied according to 
the commodity produced, the nature of the soil, facilities for irriga- 
tion, and the normality or abnormality of the scason.3 Likewise, 
when taxing the traders the government. was required to take into 
consideration, not only their investment, but also the costs of the 
trade, risks involved and the prospects of the sale of their ware. 
Similarly, in the case of manufacturers allowance had to be made 
for their labour, technical skill, and the cost of production.’ Both, 


l. Ibid, XII. 88. 7-9: 
seda a aaa aT | 
qdt Teal wa: wig qum T 
anafaa aaf STET faia i 
agg, aAa  WTETTeT4ERU |! 
apenas a afafa gaat: d 
2. Cf. Manu, VII. 130: 
MATAIRA ATT: YS) FTA T Ud 


Kulluka remarks : 


e 


mamka ag acts (aeq: 


a 3 


Gautama X ; Á A ed 

Ua afosa PARARE GE TT... | 
also $ukranīti, IV. 225-26: 

ASMA HTH LGE AEE ELG EAG E 


TATAAA THT UART: MEI ou 


3. Manu, VII, 127: p 3 
wa fama wad a TAR | 
arta a ceu aft INATT d 
Kuluka Comments: 


fiat ema aed samia fastum ura freue, fragaria, 
fma evene megna afte we, fanaat Sfar 
iee sisfefaerimi, mise maa gaada afna: manà | 


afso, Mahabhārata, 87.. 13-15: 
fasian i RSA d 
aad w cie a MART t 
saia aaia a fret aiea TE N 
faed sasa faea: APTA 1 
and Vishnudharmottara, II 61,54-56. 
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in the case of trade and industry, the taxes were payable on net 
profits, and not on the gross carnings.! Gautama ordains that the 
traders were not liable for the payment of taxes if their goods: were 
sold at a loss.? Another authority prescribes that-an article could 
be taxed only on one occasion.? The criterion of equitable taxation 
was that both the state as well as the traders and producers should 
feel that they had got a fair and reasonable return for their labour. 
Thelatter would not keep up the business if it did not prove profit- 
able to them.* The political thinkers of ancient India did not 
believe in obliterating the ‘private sector’. They have unreservedly 
recommended protection to the Vaisyas,5 engaged in trade, agricul- 
ture and manufacture. : 

Fourthly, we are told that the taxes should be recovered at the 
proper time and place, and in proper form. This is the dictum of 
the Mahabharata!  Kautilya,too, says that “‘just as fruits are gathe- 


]. Manu, VII. 128: a 
aanta Weng Ta sta RAMA | 
aasa AG Mss maA PT d 
also, Sukra, IV. 221: ; 
Siae ee 1000 and IV. 229. 
2. Gautama Samhita, X: 


quj arhat a 2d 
Erinnern encia] 


agea E WEA Aaa: d 
and IV. 219. qufquamg vues TUI U ASST! 
4. Mahābhārata, XII. 87. 173 — dod 

mS miaa missa | 


Sukraniti says that the dues should be so realised from the traders as would not destroy 


their capital, II. 174-75: 
aa amani aoa rmm vaste | 
wat Teagerfa ates: asagat c 


It appears from the Arthasastra (II. 21.39) that ulka or octroi duties were also 
utilised to control the export and import trade of the country. Imports harmful to 
the interests of the state (rdshtra-pidakaram) were discouraged by the imposition of heavy 
duties, while beneficial articles were admitted duty frec; or at concessional. rates. 


5. Mahabharata, XII. 87.35—40; 88. 29—30; Suhkraniti IV. 1327; Nitiséra, V. 80. 
6. Mahabharata, XII. 88. 12: 


a aaa a alate pied a (qund 
emp area mures Wurf ou 


qmm INATA... oo 


w AAMT 0000000208835 


also, Sukraniti, IV. 220: 


3. Ibid, IV. 218: 


also, Jb. 93.35: 


and, 120.33: 
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red from a garden as often as they become ripe, so revenue shall 
be collected as often as it becomes ripe. Collection of revenue or of 
fruit, when unripe, shall never be carried on, lest their source may 
be injured......"!. Kamandaka also has expressed a similar opi- 
nion. Hesays that ‘amonarch....should in proper season ingather 
taxes from his subjects. ...Just as cows are at one time tended and 
nourished and at other times milked, so are the subjects to be helped 
at one time....and at other time to be levied taxes upon. A 
florist both tends and sprinkles water on his plants and culls flowers 
from them’,? 

Lastly, we notice that the incidence of taxation was fairly dis- 
tributed. Every earning member of the society contributed his 
quota to the finances ofthe realm.3  Agriculturists, cattle-rearers, 
traders, merchants and manufacturers had to pay a certain per- 
centage of their income to the government. Even poor persons 
who maintained themselves by manual labour, or subsisted on 
petty callings, were expected to contribute theit mite to the national 
exchequer. Manu says that the artisans, skilled or unskilled, and 
manualworkers should work for the king once a month.* Gautama® 


l. Arüheitra, V. 2. 82: qq q4 ATARE, TAATAI | 
ARENT c asides rare di 
; Shamsastry's Translation, pp. 275-76. : 
2. Nitisára, V. 83-84: qada ud we — fa xazü n 
aay wit: area HIS FOI WC GUT ATT 


facut cdlad aa sat gemmetiaar u 
Cf. also, Mahabharata, XII. 71.17: 


a fe quer teure a a fred farad qu: à 
qd USATaA ASMA SAA BHA N 
and, Sukranui, II. 171-72: k : 
aaragaaaa wegsifafweafa u 
WISTRTCESTHRRRRTETCRTHTERS: | 
3. Even free-booters, who brought a booty from a hostile country, with the 
permission of - their king, had to surrender to him a sixth part of their gain, cf- Brihas- 
pati, I. 13.38; Sukra, IV 822. Likewise, the gamblers, vide, Narada, X VII. 8; YajnavlAya, 
II. 201-203; Brihaspati, Y. 27. 1-3. 


. 4, Manu, VII. 137-38: 
Moin, uienfwa[: adea aAA d 
eae fae UIT. XTSE GATT Gi 
WeWIfsefer da mirana: d 
waa mA ata afa aga: ou 
5. Gautama Samhité, X. fafeqa: MARRARA BRA Heataatcarasitfaat 
eura ex | : ; 


It adds that they were to be fed by the king while working for him. 
Cf. also Vishnudharmottara, II, 61.68, 
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and Vishnu! concur with him. Their services were usually utilised 
in connection with the local works of public utility. 


However, certain categories of people were exempted from the 
paymentoftaxes. These included thecrippled and disabled, infants 
and extremely old men, students and ascetics, and the women. 
Manu says that ‘a blind man, an idiot, a cripple, an old man of 
seventy, an ascetic, and one who attends upon the Vedic scholars 
should not be made to pay any taxes.? Vagishtha adds to the list 
the government servants, ambassadors, orphans, infants, students, 
public beneficiaries, maidens, widows and women whose children 
are dead, beggars and those who make a living by the practice of 
arts. In the Mahabharata, Bhishma quotes Utathya, to the effect 
that where the government exacts money from the poor, catastrophic 
results inevitably follow.* The Srotriyas, voluntarily wedded to a life 
of poverty, werealso exempted from the payment of taxes.5 Vishnu 
and VaSishtha extend the privilege to all the Brahmanas.6 How- 
ever, opinion seems to have been divided on this issue, for the 

l. Vishnu, III. 32: fafeqa: wasitfaara IARA IGGEN Ua: BA HET: | 


According to Sukranili (IV. 232), however, the workers and artisans should work 
for the king once a fortnight: sre fakama fas PATAT | 


2 


2. Manu, VIIL 395: apt wg: dead aaa aaa a: | 
dagi st A run afan 


3. Vabishtha, XIX. 15: gare: faa  XTSTQH TT ASTA STETIT TESTI: 
(sam) arena: pataqa (aaraa) ! 
It quotes (Zb. 25), with approval, the following Sloka from Manu: 
a faa (faa) satai qè (spem) a Reet a ataga (e) t 
a Wased (qut) « gaada a aà aR a ae 
Cf. also, Apastamba Dharma Sūtra, II. 10.26. 1ff. and Vishnu. V. 131. 


4. Mahābhārata, XII. 91.25. Elsewhere, it suggests that taxes should be levied 
only on those who are able to bear the burden, and that too after examining their 
income and expenditure, Jb. 120.9. 


5. Vasishtha, op. cit.; Manu, VII. 133: z f 2 
fraasia a UIST NARE I 
It thus accounts for the favour shown to them: 
de TAT A ped aR | 
aaa Cat xfavi x mea a ty VII. 136. 


Cf. also, Brihaspati, I. 17.3. 
6. Vishnu, II. 26-27: qaiea: waai A RATT | eee u 
Vatishtha, I. 45-46, explains the exemption as follows: 
gaga g WeeWshW eril g Met Acar etfs mam ae vara d 


AAT MANSA: N ATA STET Su Silii 
Cf. Brihaspati, V. 18-20; 42-44. 
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Mahabharata enjoins that the Brahmanas who were not possessed of 
the Vedic lore and who did not maintain the sacred fire, or who 
engaged themselves in profitable pursuits must pay the usual taxes.! 
This is also the view of Narada and Vijfianesvara.2 The Brahmanas 
enjoyed certain privileges in respect of treasure troves,? and the law 
‘of escheat, too, did not apply to their property. Opinon is also 
divided in respect of the exemption granted to the ascetics, for 
"Kautilya says that they paid to the king ‘one-sixth of the grains 
gleaned by them, thinking that itis a tax payable to him who pro- 
tects us'.5 Others were exempted on humanitarian grounds, or 


l. Mahabharata, XII. 76.5 asf: aa Va ud raíz: 1 
am vata aA reef fate a PTA | 
„and, Ib. 9-10. But see also, Ib. 57-21: = aredtafaarfa aai etleHatad | 
2. Narada, III. 14 and XVIII. 38 (note); Mitāksharā, on Yajnavalkya, II.4 
3. Manu, VIII. 37: 


fagteg aad aaa gatafafed fefe a 
- siiqatsaaata aienfaafatga: u 
- Narada, vide Kulluka on the above: 
an faga semn aga ! 
w fafa: ad: adima N 


(S-B.E, VII. 6-7) 
Yajnavalkya, II. 35-36 : 
qme fata anfase fast: qund 
fema a aia ia: N 
ma frat sed vm TRA | 
Vasishtha, YII. 14-15: 
arama fad afaa qaa sonal Wan | 
mamaaa A d NECS \ 
Vishnu III, 56-64: fata sait metal amaan «. 
Narada, XIII. 51-52; Brihaspati (G.O.S.) I. 26. 119, 1I ea (S.B.E.) XXV. 67-68. 


4, Vishnu, XVII. 13-14: 
Teas mana UAA ANA MATAA 
also, Vasishtha, XVII. 74-8: 


TACO UR | a g MAT TATRIA |. 
aaa: aasa ou 


and, Gautama, XXIX : Afai MATA AIT AAC WHAT | 
Brahmanas were also exempt from ferry dues (Narada, XVIII. 38). 


5, Arthasastra, I. 13. 9: 
WEWIZEENEWUIHTCKRRI aly fagi erp BISA i 
Cf. Ramayana, III. 6.14: 
amda 1 gi afrdewetat: d 
TA aaga: TAT TAT XU: Ul 
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because they had no independent earnings of their own. Notice 
is also taken of the dependent position of women, whose proprietory 
rights in ancient days were strictly limited.1 Subsequently, with 
the improvement in their status the concession seems to have been 
limited only to poor widows and destitute women. : 


Equally sound principles have been enunciated about the total 
or partial remission of taxes. The Arthasastra, for example, recom- 
mends that if a person brought fresh land under cultivation or 
increased its productive capacity by constructing tanks and reser- 
voirs for irrigatingit, thestate should realise from him only a nomi- 
nal tax in the beginning, raising it gradually to the standard rate in 
the course of four or five years.? Remission of taxes is also recommen- 
ded in the case of new settlements,? or on emergent occasions, such 
as the outbreak of war, famine and  pestilences. Kamandaka 
(xiii. 54), for example, favours remission of taxes in ‘bad seasons’. 
Kautilya exempts certain articles, too, from the payment of toll-tax. 
These include the commodities intended for presentation or for the 
performance of various samskaras, sacrifices and other religious rites 
and ceremonies.* 


1. Cf. Manu, VIII. 416: 
wat Jara sara GU Vasa: CUT d 
aa ainoa wea a qur quu N 
also, JVárada, V 41. 


2. ArthaSastra, III. 9. 37-40: 
amga Weeds saae: wívgnua aA agaten:1 
aqaest Aalam: camer gatas: earned PORE 

also, Sukranili, IV. 232-33: 


aa qa asmi at niega d 


agaa Tina AA AAPA UI 


3. Arthaāstra, IL. 1. 19: — (AARTE aa Tae at ofeert RUTT UC 
4. Ibid, II. 21-22: 
aalfearamaataats apaa ataata- 
sadtereríag afas Weed d 


It also recommends remission of taxes in a newly conquered country to win the 


goodwill of the local people, XIII. 5. 14-15. 
According to Nārada (III. 15) duty should also be not charged on alms received 


by the Brahmanas, the property of stage-players and on what is capable of being ‘carried 


on one’s back. 
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While prescribing thelimits of taxation, the law-givers of ancient 
India were not oblivious of the emergencies, and they have made 
liberal provisions for such occasion as war, famine and other cala- 
mities. For example, Manu, who ordains that a king ‘must not 
take what ought not to be taken', even in the direst need, permits 
him to realise a fourth part of the agricultural produce, instead 
of the usual sixth, in times of distress. He also allows him a corres- 
ponding increase in taxation on the profits of grain and bullion 
dealers, and has no objection to the labourers, craftsmen and artisans 
being forced to do more than their prescribed quota of work.! Simi- 
larly, Sukra prescribes that in normal times the king should not 
augment his treasury by enhancing the rates of danda, bhübhaga and 
$ulka; nor should he levy taxes from the (irihas and the property 
consecrated to the deities. Buthe is prepared to relax these restric- 
tions during the exegencies of the war.? He also permits, on such 
occasions, thc realisation of the land tax on the basis of the Manu's 
standard of measurement, instead of the usual Prajápati measure. 
'The former measured less and consequently brought more revenue, 
Ibid. Y. 208-09. "The Rajatarangim (V. 171, 176) furnishes examples 
of kings tampering with weights and measures in order to enhance 
their incomes. Kautilya, too, has no objection to the king's realis- 
ing a fourth or even a third part of the produce in times of distress. 
However, he would restrict such a levy to the fertile tracts of the 
country. He also sanctions demand at the enhanced rates from 
the merchants, artisans (mahakaravah, kshudrakaravah), herdsmen 
(yoniposhaka), and even actors (kusilava), and prostitutes (rüfàjivàh) 

l Mam,X.118,1200 |^ 
agaarceristt affat amarafe | 
Sweep aca fafeamnewfewreua u 
mase fant spem ainai | 
PATH: Tat: BILE: firfeuemeur t 
2. fukraniti, IV: 124-25: 
dS WERT GTemTRTHIPREURI UHR | 
amaka gda Mål N 
aaa faai qw dama: 
afie dx mma aa aag 
Mahābhārata, XII, 136.2, however, says that the property of those who are 


devoted to the performance of sacrifices, and the wealth of the temples should not be 
seized on any account, but see Rajatarangini, V, 166-170. 


3. Arthasastra; V. 2.2.—devamatrikam prabhutadhanyam. It also exempts several 
classes of people from such a levy, including those ‘who have not enough subsistence, 
(alpa-pranam),-Ib. IV. 2.3. 
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or their keepers (vandhakifoshaka). The only saving grace with him 
is his reluctance to permit such demands being made a second time 
in the course of the same emergency (sakrideva na dvih frayojyah). 
The Arthasastra also permits fhe king to seize (apaharet) the funds of 
the temples (deva-dravyam) and heretics (¢@shanda-sangha), and com- 
mends many other devices and dodges, machiavelian in character, 
to make the people disgorge their wealth. The services of the spies 
were also utilised to play upon the religious credulity of the people 
or for exciting their fears, in order to secure money from them 


under various pretences. Theft and seizure of property under false 


accusations, too, have not been ruled out. However, such devices 


were to be employed only against the seditious and irreligious ele- 
ments.! 


The Mahabharata permits the king, in distress, to take the wealth 
of all classes of people, with the exception of the ascetics and Brah- 
manas. Iteven permits him to use force in order to make the rich 
part with their wealth, provided that it was necessary for the protec- 
tion of the people. The Brihat-Parasara Smriti allows the king the 
use of temple funds in a financial crisis, only to be returned when 
the crisis was over. It also permits the confiscation of the wealth 
of the usurers, low people, heretics and prostitutes—on the ground 
that their prosperity depended ultimately upon the prosperity of the 


J. Curiously enough, the Mahabharata permits the king to seize the property 
of the persons who did not perform religious rites and sacrifices—but only to be gifted 
away to the good people. It should not be hoarded in his treasury, Jb. XII. 136. 1-7. 

2. Arlhaíástra, V. 2. It also permits a ruler to exact taxes (karaSanam vamanarii 
Và kuryat) from the rich on the occasion of famine, Jb. IV. 3. 25. 

Cf. also, Somadeva's Nitivakyamritam, XXI. 14: 
&afzsraforrerisrateeafesrmat emm re ufauarfaaifmnz- 
qaa mateinas: AeA tata ATA 
qatar — WÍagüfzqe mne mWeureureui eR: 
ata muta l 

3. Mahābhārata, XII. 130: 

aaa aA a aaga | 
aaa aaaea AANA SA NTA Wo 
wat à man: deaa aaa mAT i 
maaa aaa ATA A:N 
afaa dma: senada fafaa waa 
anda ë faae maA NRR 
gan vara a o afaa fag: 1 
ACALATAAT ë MAA MATAM RY 
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ruler himself! Sukra advises the king to borrow from the rich,? 
while Some$vara has no objection to the debasement of the metallic 
contents, evidently of the coins.? In justification of these exactions 
we are told that “for performing sacrifices many improper acts are 
done. For this reason a king incurs no fault by doing improper 
acts (when the objective is to fill the treasury in a season of distress). 
-.. If (at such times) such improper practices be not adopted, evil 
is certain to result". The people are asked not to grudge these 
extra impositions. ‘‘As the king protects, by spending all his posses- 
sions, the kingdom when it sinks into distress, even so should the 
kingdom protect the king when he sinks into distress’’.® 


Kautilya, however, desires that, in the first instance, the king 
should raise benevolences (pranaya)* from the people—pauraj ana- 
padan bhikshet’. The use of the word bhikshet here is of great consti- 


l, Brihat-Parasara Smriti, chap. X : 
qued ufa sath dazeufUr p ura T ATA Tq ATA AeA OUI 
ferta t fari. ifai g mien a agar aenea gusta 
fakat da rg amisna nana: p ufenardfumt ud rac 
visfe-gieqa: u 


2, Sukraniti, IV. 126: 
aièr aaaea aag | 
TA aagi ERR t 
It also permits a king, faced with a financial crisis, to withhold a part of the 
salaries of. the government servants, IV. 1290-92. The Rājataraħginī, II. 28, shows how 


a king spent his own and his minister’s wealth to meet the ravages of famine in his 
state. 


3. Abhilashitarthà-Chintámani p. 77. V. 379. 
agate uU fafagaina 1 
ATT TIA equi Chet TS AA TH uu 
4. Mahabharata, XII. 130. 37-38: 
seria usted feat mW d 
gaeran a RIS aaga tu 
aatinaa ARATA N 
AAMAAAT TAA TABATA t 
5. Ibid, XII. 130. 31: 
UAT Wee Wurssqeg edt xf verfa a 
qea Tat aad AAAA C N 
6. This word occurs in the same sense in the epigraphs also, cf., E.Z., VIII.p.36. 


f 
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tutional significance. The persons who responded to his appeal 
were befittingly honoured.? The Mahabharata preserves the speci- 
men ofa long harangue addressed by the king to his people on such 
occasions, ending withthe words ‘In seasons of calamity, you should, 
like strong bulls, bear such burthens. In seasons of calamity, wealth 
should not be so dear to you'? Jayaswal has rightly observed that 
these ‘odd methods’....demonstrate the majesty of the law on the 
onehand and theinconvenience of a rigid legal revenue on the other.* 
These facts also demonstrate the ancient kings’ scrupulous respect for 
the injunctions of the DAarma£fastras. 
The Smritis have also discussed the justification for the realisa- 
tion of the taxes from the people. They are unanimously of the view 
that a king was entitled to receive karas from his subjects in return 
for the protection that he offered to them.5 Manu remarks that a 
king who fails to protect his people and yet realises taxes from them 
is doomed to perdition.* Praja-rakshana has been described as the 


1. The Mahābhārata uses the word frarthayishy: in that connection, Tb., XII. 87.29. 


9. ArthaSastra, V. 2. 42: CATT RAAT A AANA feoda maa l 


3. Mahābhārata, XII. 87. 26-33: and Ray’s Eng. Trans. At the same time the 
king promised to return the money that he realised from his people as ‘Emergency 


taxes’ when the crisis was over— s feared a waai aa ‘alg Wasa l 
4. Hindu Polity (2nd edn.), p. 332. 


5. Cf. Gautama, X: AZAN QFRATA.... | Brihaspati, I. 1. 41; 
also, Arthasastra, I. 13.8: lanat wata: maat quremqgt es f) 
Nitisara, I. 12: spe warf qu: at agata WWW | 


also, XIII. 28. 
Mahabharata, XII. 71.19: 


Qw ara faced a agt com acter i 
feed ara: qara TM ATA AAT TA: dd 
Ibid, XII. 69. 25: 
anda ats af spem: Het | 
a NEWRTRÍS TAARA d 
6. Manu, VIII. 307-09: 
Asea mx Yeu A alsa: N 
gnia Ss wow owe ATH aT d 
adaa ta afoaearrertory 1 
amg: Waste UAAR dU 
adaa ë fn AAA | 
adaa — qu o fau u 
also, 1b. IX. 254, and X. 119. 
The Mahabharata brands such a king as taskara, XII. 139. 100: 


ga wis mA | 
« ver s wea: a nga qe :: 


- 
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highest duty (dharma) of a king and he could claim their money 
and allegiance only so long as he was able to protect them. 
Narada describes the royal revenues as the king’s ‘reward for the 
protection of his subjects'!, while the Mahabharata regards the taxes 
as his vetana (wages).? Sukra is more explicit. He says that the king 
‘though master in form, was in reality the servant of the people’, from 
whom he recived his wages. Such a theory naturally led to the 
suggestion that the king must make good the loss suffered by his 
subjects at the hands of thieves and other anti-social elements. 
It also implies that a ruler who did not, or could not, protect the 
people hadnojustification fordemanding the taxes from them. This 
principle leaves little room for royal oppression and tyranny. It is 
true that our authorities have not advised the people to withhold 
the state dues in such circumstances,5 but they have been unequivo- 
cally opposed to the tolerance of oppression. They have had no 
hesitation in recommending the deposition of the wicked rulers, or 
even tyrannicide. This was the natural corollary to the Indian 
theory of taxation and the legal position of the king. Theruler who 
realised taxes from the people, without affording protection to them, 


l. Jolly, Instituts of Narada (S.B.E.), XVIII: 48. 

2. Mahabharata, XII. 71.10: ^ 

feqeia qala (sp) wna | 
areata fra sata TATTAR Gu 

3. $ukraniti, I. 187: 
TATA AT: HA: 


sgWUreqrfmeqe] wes fg wage N 
also, IV. 241. 


4. Vishnu, III. 66-67; Brihaspati, I. 7. 70; Yajnavalkya, VI. 36. 
Medhatithi on Manu, VIIL40; also Mahabharata, XII. 75.10, and Vishiaudharmottara, 
II. 61.49. 


5. Certain inscriptions do record instances of popular opposition to ^ unjust 
imposts, e.g., E.C., X 114, 214 (a) cte. 
c.f. also, Rajatarahgimi, V. 182 ff. 


The Mahabharata hints at the possible exodus of the people from the dominions 
of a ruler who oppresses them with heavy taxation, XII. 89. 23-24: 


mew aa cect Aaa maur 1 

ATM Agata aracsafatat: di 

masam xTE a agafa: | 
à agfa at ua a acina u 
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was believed to incur a moiety of their sin.! Such moral sanctions 
had a great force in ancient times, and the historical texts as well as 
the epigraphic records show that the Indian rulers usually followed 
the principles laid down in the DAarmasastras. We also possess cvi- 
dence to the contrary, but that does not represent the norm, nor 
has it met with the approval of the writers on polity. 


Conversely, the payment of taxes was regarded as a moral; 
even religious, obligation of the people. Parāśara, for example, 
asserts that an agriculturist is freed of all sin by paying, inter alia, 
a sixth part of his produce to the state.? The Mahabharata believes 
that the payment of taxes was one of the terms of the contract 
entered into between the human beings and their first ruler, Manu? 
The Smritis have even recommended punishments for the tax-evaders,* 
while Bhishma had no objection to the destruction of all those who 
stood in the way of collecting money for the king's treasury.’ 


1. Cf. Yajnavalkya, I. 337: 


arena: gadha ug fafeaq fakas so: 1 
aenea ATA — UCHTQTI eaat Grac UM 


VS. 


also, Arthatastra, I. 13.8: WWt ffegqmaesmT gea AAAA IMTA | 
and Mahābhārata, XII. 75. 8-9. 


On the other hand, by protecting his subjects righteously the king reaped the 
sixth part of their merit, vide, BS ua ie 335; Manu, VIII. 304-305; Vasishtha, 
1.43-45; Gautama, XI. Brihaspati I. 1.41.. The Mahabharata puts the king's share of the 
merit at one-fourth, XII. 67. 27; 75. 6-7; 88. 18-20. Cf. also, Nilisara, II. 10. 


2. Pariíara, II. 14; WÈ Al J TEAM QaTHTS WRITE | 
fare fara art gimat fenem u 


Cf., Brihaspatt, VY. 6-7. Gautama, X. Wa afar... d 


Śukra says that the king receives his share of the people's wealth and produce 
just as the brothers take out their legal share from the ancestral property, I. 79: 


TANTS HTATATAAT MEAT AATT | 
3. Mahabharata, XII. 67. 23-24: 
THATIAT ATA: ada aA d 
qamis aA d a N 
maa TAH i A: RAIA | : 
4. Cf. Brhaspatı, 1.17.21-22; 27.7; Narado, III. 12-13; Yajnavalkya, II. 36, 262; 
Vishnu, III. 31, 62, 64; Vasishtha, XIX. 16; ArthaSastra, IJ. 21, ctc. 


Mcegasthenes also alludes to the severity of punishment meted out to tax-evaders 
in the days of Chandragupta Maurya. 


5. Mahabharata XII, 130.42: 
vd slated Real a ac: fafaa: 1 
magara eeu fafaw quur ou 


also, Kamandaka, XVII. 11. Yr ` 3 R 
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After all, thesatisfactory functioning of the government was as much 
the concern of the people as of their rulers. 


_ The taxes collected in accordance with the principles discussed 
above were to be preserved scrupulously,! in the interest of the 
people, and to be spent on their welfare.? The public money could 
not be squandered on the pleasures of the king. The threat of spiri- 
tual consequences has been held out for the rulers who abused their 
powers. They were asked to emulate the Sun, who soaked the 
moisture of the earth only to return it to the terrestrial planet in the 
form of rain. As an example of the high ideals cherished by the 
ancient rulers of India, we may recall the reply of the Usinara 
king to Rishi Galava, when the latter demanded from him a heavy 
fulka for the hand of the girl Madhavi: 


maaa ad Hat aT BITAR | 
greatest g aai Wem: N 
SRAI fg TA WaT area a: sesta i 
W a AAT akaa aT aA a Ë 


1. Cf. {ukranīti, IV. 147-48: 
SEGPISSP SC ISPrAS EHE x MT 
HAATARE tienaa iT | 
also, Ib. IV. 151 (ACHAHIMAT) and 154. 


Manu recommends capital punishment to the ‘stealer of king's revenuc’, IX. 275, 
280. Such a person, according to the Mahābhārata, ‘sinks senseless into a deep hell of 
eternal gloom and infamy,’ XII. 68. 51-53. Cf. also, Brihaspati, I. 22.12; Sukra, IV. 
606; Narada (Intro) II. 35. The Epic mentions examples of ministers and other offi- 
cials who n.isappropriated the royal revenues, (XII. 82. 9-14, etc.) Cf. also, Rajataran- 
gini, IV. 630; V. 238; VI 255-58. 


2. Cf. Sukraniti, IV. 1253; TATA ET qned:.......1 
also, Jj, IV. 118; ASARAN BATA BT ATS: d 
and, II, 34; JT: TAMISATAAIaAATAaT | 
3. Ibid, IV. 119: i 
vextgarde quiate mma: i 
RAAR TIT CHIEDI: N 
4. Cf. Manu, IX. 305: 
aeara gxfa xfafu: os 
qur gem oeaan fg aq 
also, Muisara, V 74; ARAA Ti Ae MAART | 
and, Raghuvamsa I. 18: 


5. Mahabharata, V. 116. 13-14. 
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The Smritis not only discuss the principles of taxation, but they 
also mention the different sources of income to the state. Political 
treatises like ArthaSastra and the epigraphic records of ancient India 
contain a long list of taxes levied by the government. A majority of 
them is referred to in the Smritis also. Manu, for example, mentions 
Bali, Kara, Sulka, Pratibha ga (or, Pratibhoga) and Danda as the main 
sources of income to the state. Likewise, it is stated in the N@rada- 
smriti that “‘the pure wealth peculiar to a Kshatriya is of three sorts : 
what has been obtained in the shape of taxes, by fighting and by 
means of fines declared in law-suits"?, Elsewhere, it mentions the sixth 


part of the produce and the customs duties as the sources of the 
royal revenue.? 


The fiscal terms mentioned above have been defined by authorita- 
tive commentators and nibandhakaras.4 Bali is a very old term and 
occurs in the Vedic literature.5 Initially, it signified the religious 
offerings, but in the Smritis it has been, generally, used in the sense 
of the king's share of the produce of land. Sukra uses the word 
*bhü-bhaga? in place of bali.? Bhaga (also Amsa) is a general term and 
means the state share of the produce of land, trees, cattle, gold, 
mines, etc.? but the commentators have used the word in a restric- 
ted sense also. In the Rummindei Pillar Inscription of A$oka, it has 
been distinguished from bali? In certain editions of the Manusmriti, 
we find the word ‘bhoga’ instead of ‘bhaga’.  Vardhamana has defined 
pratibhoga almost in the same words as have been used by Kullüka 


Manu, VIII. 307. 
Narada, I. 53. 


3. Ibid, XVIII. 48. Cf. also, Mahābhārata, XII. 71. 10; Sukra, IV. 124, 128; Vishnu- 
dharmottara, II. 61. 32-33; and, E.I. VIII. p. 44, ete. 


noe 


4. Cf.Kullüka and Medhatithi on Manu, VIII. 307; Vardhamana, Dandavireka, p. 5, etc. 
Rigveda, VII. 6.5; Taittiriya Brahmana, II. 7. 18, 3, etc. 
6. Manu, VII. 80; Vishnu, III. 22; also Ramayana, III. 6.11 ; Matsya Purana, 215.57.etc. 


Kullüka defines it as SFIS: TEAM waaar: fata at wants fata nal 
and Vardhamana as rate: Sauna: l Sometimes, the word is also used in 
the sense of a tax in general, cf. Manu, IX. 254. 


7. Sukra, IV. 124. z 
8. Cf. Manu, VII. 130, 131; VIII. 305; Vishnu, IIT. 25. 
9. The inscription reads *'Lurimini-game ubalike kate atha-bhagiye cha", 11. 4-5. 


2 
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to define jratibhaga!, but bhega is also a technical fiscal term. It 
often occurs in the inscriptions along with, and as distinct from, 
bhaga.* Some of the epigraphic records refer to the ‘Eight Bhogas’, 
and one of them, the Sii-Sailam Copper-plate Inscription of Virü- 
páksha (Sake 1388), defines the term as follows :— 


* Midhi-nikshepa-vary-a$ma ^ akshiny-agámi — sanjüakam 


Siddha-sadhyam-iti-khyatam ashta-bhogais-cha samyutem.3”’ 


Sulka means the tolls or customs duties levied on exports and 
imports. Sukra defines the term as ‘the king’s share received from 
the buyer or the seller’, and Kullüka, as the tax paid on the mer- 
chandise carried by land or water. The word kara also means a 
tax in general, and it has been often used in that sense.? But the 
word has a restricted application also, when it refers to taxes other 
than bali, Sulka, bhaga, etc. Vardhamàna defines it as the dues 
recovered every month from the villagers and city dwellers.? 


The taxes, undoubtedly, contributed the largest amount to the 
royal exchequer, but there were other sources of income also. Suk- 


1. Kulluka, on Manu, VIII. 307; Sfmt wczgasmegemanri slated Wu; 
Vardhamana, Dandaviveka, p. 5; SANM: RTH Aga orate ! 
2. Cf. E.l, XX, pp. 133, 135, etc. 


is) 


. Ibid, XV, p. 22; also, Ibid, XIII, p. 34, n. 1. 
4. Sukra, IV. 217: RATAJA UTM: SpemWRTEWW | 
Kulluka, on Manu, VIII. 307: 
. Ne aana afneure feet frueris gaat wur 
Vardhamana's definition reads: 


wem afama gamfa: d 


5: Vide Manu, VII. 128, 129, 133; Vishnu, IIT. 26; Vasishtha, XIX, 15, 17, etc., also, 
. Ap. Dh. Sūtra, II. 10. 26. 10. 


6. Dandaviveka, p. 5: 
at maga arfara: sama mur l 


Amarakosha treats bali, kara, and bhaga as synonymous terms. 
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y work to attempt a systematic classification of 


rani is the onl i | 
of income of the state! It may be illustrated 


the various sources 
as follows .— 


Aya 
Pürvavatsara$esha à Vartamanabda-sambhava 
Niéchitanyasvàmika Ani$chitasvàmika | 
| Svasvatva-nischita 
Aupanidhya Yāchitaka Auttamarnika | 
[s | 
Sahajika Adhika 


Parthiva Parthivetara 


| 
| | ; | | | 
Śulka Danda Akara Kara Bhataka Upayana, 


Maulyadhika Kusida Yajanadi Paritoshya Vijita Bhritiprapta. 


Sukra’s classification of the sources of state income is unique in 
the ancient history of India. It bears a striking resemblance to the. 
modern practice. The income of the government, according to his 
conception, represents the last year’s balance as well as the current 
year’s receipts. The latter include (i) the government receipts pro- 
per, (ii) the receipts from unknown sources, such as treasure-troves 
and the lost or unclaimed property that lapsed to the state, and 
(iii) the wealth, the proprietory rights of which were vested in others— 
representing deposits, gifts and loans. In modern days also the 
debts are shown as Assets. The government receipts proper have 
been classified as S@hajika (normal) and Adhika (extra). The latter. 
represent what may be termed the quasi-economic receipts of the 
government, such as the business profits, interest, receipts for the 
services rendered, and the spoils of victory, etc. The rest of the 
income is normal. It has been defined as the wealth that'grows 


l. Sukra, II. 314-325. 
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regularly by days, months or years’. It is either derived from the 
land (Parthiva)! or from other sources (Parthivetara). The former 
source represents the state's sovereignty over land (fura, grama) 
and water, both natural and artificial (Sadaivakrittrima jala). The 
duties, fines, royalties from mines, and other taxes constitute the 
non-parthiva income. 


BALI. 

The principal and perennial source of income to the state was 
the king's share of the produce of land. It has been always the 
mainstay of revenue in India. The share of the state was fixed, 
generally, at one sixth of the produce. However there was no rigi- 
dity about it, and other rates have been also mentioned. Manu, 
for example, fixes the state share at 1/6th, 1/8th, or 1/12th of the 
produce. Gautama, likewise, says that an agriculturist should pay 
a sixth, eighth or tenth part of the produce as revenue. 


We have already noticed the possible reasons for the variant 
percentage. It appears from Sukraniti and Kullüka's commentary 
on Manu Smriti that the rate varied according to the grain produced, 
the nature of soil, and the facilities for irrigation.5 This view is 
also shared by Brihaspati Smriti and Vishnudharmottara Purana, which 
fix the state share at 1/6th, 1/8th, 1/10, or 1/12th according to the 
nature of the soil and the kind of crops produced. Kautilya fixes 


1. Elsewhere, §ukra has described land as the source ofall wealth. (Khanik Sarvadhanas- 
323:ui5099009099 I. 178). 


2. Cf. Manu, VIII. 308 (bali shadbhagam); Vishnu, III. 22-23; Narada, XVIII. 48; 
Vasishtha, Y. 43-44. Also, Mahabharata, XII. 69. 25; 71. 10; 139. 100; Arthasastra, 
I. 13. 7-9; Markandeya Purana, XVI. 126, etc. 


Elsewhere (XII. 67. 24), however, the Mahabharata fixes the royal share at 1-]0th. 
3: Manu, VII. 130: 
APEAATASZAY ATT: NSS gN Ta aT tt 
4. Gautama, X. 24: f 
Ua afai PARAR qt at i 
cf. also Abhilashitartha-chintamant, p. 54, V. 165 : 
HEA grew ashes west at IAA d: | FARITE TE vihTeeni TW: dd 
5. Supra. 
6. Brihaspati I 43; 
TENES qaii LpA | 
feTguiaerd Tra FUNAR N 
and Vishnudharmottara, II. 61. 60-61. 
i qaad agani farffrauarüeqamem 
QAM  ACTAATAATSATHTSTASTHA di 
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the share of the government at 1/3rd, 1/4th or 1/5th of the produce 
according to the facilities for irrigation.! 


BHAGA. 


The Smritis allow the state a sixth share in the produce of the 
plants and trees, pastures and forests also, besides the yield from 
the animals. Manu ordains that the king should collect a sixth part 
in the case of trees, meat, honey, clarificd butter, perfumes, medi- 
cinal herbs, rasa, flowers, roots, fruits, leaves, vegetables and grasses.” 
Vishnu and Gautama are to the same effect.? These authorities 
prescribe the same tax on the articles manufactured from leather, 
bamboo-slips, clay and stone. "Vishnu adds cloth to the list.* 


SULKA. 


Sulka was the other important source of income to the state. 
It was levied on both exports and imports—on overland as well ‘as 
on river and sea-borne traffic. It appears from Vishnu and Yàjiia- 
valkya that there were different tariff rates for the goods carried -by 
land and water. 5 The tax was determined on the basis of the price 


l. ArthaSastra, II. 24. 22-25: 

AAA: AAAA ISH Wn URN SHS sah WOW UR N 
wdvaexsrafau a av aga AERAR UR 
2. Manu, VII. 131-32: j 

aada agi ZWPHSNÜTNTT | 
Tals a gara Wo dd 
qamag mai A AAT dau Ww od 
aqai a ASA Aa AAA Wd, 
3. Vishnu. III. 25: 
aia gate fameqqequermo caa seras TAS ATS eq: 
S55TT il 
Gauldma, X, 27: 
aasaga aTa Wwe; o! 


cf. also, Vishnudhcrmotia a, 11. 61. 61-63; Agni Purana, 223. 23-29; Sukraniti IV. 230; 


Abhilashitartha-chintamani, p. 54, vv. 166-57, etc. 
4. Vishnu, III. 24: 


FENA... qeu | 


It may be compared to the excise duty on cloth- 
5. Vishnu, V. 130: Yajnavalkya, 11. 263, and Mitakshara on that. . 
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of an article, which appears to have been fixed by the state itself}. 
Vishnu (III. 29-30) ordains that the king: should charge a 10% duty 
on the merchandise produced in his own state, and 5% on the im- 
ported articles. Other authorities, including Manu (VIIT. 398), 
Yajnavalkya (II. 261) and Gautama (X. 26) fix the fu/ka at 5% on the 
merchandise brought and sold in the state. ? 


. Kautilya imposes a general levy of 20% on the imports, but 
he also prescribes varying rates (1/6th, 1/10th, 1/I5th, 1/20th and 
1/25th) on different kinds of articles.? Sukra, who allows to the 
government only 1/16th, 1/20th or 1/32nd part of the value of an 
article lays down very reasonable principles on the levy of the 
customs duty. The sulka, according to him, should be levied only 
once within a state, and it should not be realised from the vendor 
if he made. no profit in the transaction. In such cases the duty 
should be realised from the vendee, on the basis of the profit that 
he had made in the bargain. These are,no doubt, very good 
maxims of public finance, but how far werc they observed in practice 
is difficult to say. 


Sulka was also levied on goods brought across the sca, but we 
have no specific reference to it in the Smritis.. Baudhàyana and 
Some$vara prescribe a ten percent duty on such goods.5 The latter 
also adds that *when foreign boatsare driven to hisharbour by an 
unfavourable wind, the king should confiscate their merchandise, 
or may give a little to the owners of those boats". This practice is 
alluded to in an interesting record of the Kakatiya king, Gana - 


patideva, of A.D. 1244-45, which also mentions the rates of duty 
charged for various articles.? 


1. Of. Manu, VIII. 401-2; Yajnavalkya, lY. 261, and  Viramitrodaya on that. We have 
already noticed the principles governing the levy of the customs duties. 
2. Qf. also Vishnudharmottara, II. 61. 53-56. 


3. Arthasastra, .1I. 22.3-7. In addition to the Customs, Kautilya allows Gate Ducs 


(Dvàaradeya), which may be 1/5th of the former. They could be ’remitted if circumstances 
necessitate such favour’, Jb. II. 22.8. 


4. Sukraniti, IV. 218-221. 


5. Baudhayana Dharmasitra, Y. 10.15-16; Abhilashitartha-chinlémani, p. 77, v. 377-78. 
6. Vide, Kane, History Of Dharmasastra, IlI. p. 193. bye 
7. E.l., XII, p. 195. Cf. also, Ilid, III, p. 301. 
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Was the śulka levied on the sale price of an article, or on the 
profits of the vendor ? We notice a considerable divergence of 
opinion on this important question. Authoritative commentators 
like Nandana and Haradatta interpret the Smritic passages to mean 
that the state charged 5% of the sale price of an article, but Rajani- 
tiprakaSa (p. 264) asserts that the king was entitled only to a share 
in the profit of the dealers. Manu, VIII. 398, is also susceptible of 
these two interpretations, as the comments of Kullüka and Medha- 
tithi show. The view of Kullüka and Rajanitiprakasa is supported by 
Gautama, who says that the traders should not be called upon. to 
pay the tax in the event of their goods being sold at a loss.! 


Of the other karas levied by the state in ancient India, the 
Smritis mention the following :— 


PASU-BHAGA. 


A majority of them including Manu, Vishnu and Gautama, 
prescribes that dealers in cattle and animals should pay a tax on the 
profits of their business. It was fixed at 2% of the profit.? Sukra 
also mentions this tax, but he prescribes varying rates, viz., 1/8th 
of the increase of goats, sheep, cows, buffaloes and horses,and 1/16th 
of the milk of goats, sheep and buffaloes (IV. 231). 


HIRANYA-BHAGA. 


The authorities mentioned above also recommend a 2% tax 
on gold. It might have been a sort of sales tax paid by the 
bullion dealers. It was not a tax on the yield of gold from the 
mines, for which they have made a separate provision. 


DYUTA AND SAMAHVAYA KARA. 


Manu (IX. 221-24) is altogether opposed to gambling, but 
other authorities allow it under government supervision, because of 
its fiscal value. The keepers of the gambling houses had to pay a 


1. Gautama, X. : 


qvi afi uiu a aa 


2. Manu, VII. 130; Vishnu, III. 24; Gautama, X. 25; Cf. also Maie XII. 67.23; 
RUNE p. 54, v. 164; Vishnudharmattara, II, 61, 61; Agni Purana, 
23. 23-29, etc 


3. Cf. Yajnaralkya, YI. 200-201; Brihaspati, Y. 27 1-3, 7; Narada, XVII. 8 
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tax to the state, the rate of which, unfortunately, has not been speci- 
fied in the Smritis. The same rule, according to Brihaspati, applied 
tothe animal prize fights. Kautilya also recommends the levy ofa 
licence fee (Prekshavetana) from professional entertainers, as also a 
tax from the public women.! We may compare these taxes to the 
‘Entertainment Tax’ of modern times. 


" 
bh 


-TARA-PANYA. 


A tax was charged for the passengers, goods, carts and cattle 
using the ferries and bridges maintained by the government. Accor- 
ding ‘to Manu, an empty cart had to pay one gana, a man’s load 
half a pana, an animal and a woman one-quarter pana, and an 
unloaded man one half of that. Carts laden with merchandise paid 
according to the value of their goods. We are further told that 
these rules applied only to river crossings and not to oceanic traflic.? 


Kautilya’s account is more elaborate. . It .tells us that the 
government plied boats on the rivers for the.convenience of the 
travellers, and that fording or crossing a river without permission, 
or at an unusual hour and place, was punishable.’ The ferry taxes 
‘prescribed in the Arthasastra are as follows :- -one masha for a minor 
quadruped or for a man carrying a light load, two mashas for a 
head load or load on shoulders, as well as for a cow or a horse, 
and four mashas for a cow ora buffalo, The carts had to pay from 
five to seven mashas according to their size. These rates were appli- 


cable to small streams. Double the rates were charged in the case 
of bigger rivers.? 


Gertain categories of persons were exempted from the payment 
of Ferry Taxes. These included, according fo Manu and Vishnu, 
Brahmanas, students, ascetics, pregnant women and holy: pilgrims.® 
Narada also exempts the Brahmanas unless they were engaged in 
trade.® Kautilya, too, recommends that Brahmanas, ascetics, chil- 


1. Arthasastia, YI. 27.:39-40. 


2. Manu, VIII. 404-406. 


- 8." Arthasastra, II. 28. 19-20. ` 


4. Ibid, II. 28. 27-35. 
5, Manu, VIII. 407; Vishnu, V. 131-32. 
6. Narada, XVIII. 38. 9E VS 
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dren, very old and sick persons, -pregnant' women 'and-royal mes; 


sengers should be provided with free passes for using the ferries by 
the Navadhyaksha.+ f gi 


Our authorities mention a few other sources of income to the 
state, viz., the treasure-troves, lost and unclaimed property, the 


wealth of the heirless persons, war booty and tribute from the feuda- 
tory princes. 


NIDHI. 


The king, as the lord and protector of the soil; was entitled 
to the possession of ancient hoards also, but he was expected to 
share the find with the Brahmanas and the personswho found them.? 
The hoard discovered by the king (or, his officials) belonged to the 
state, but one half of it was required to bc distributed among the 
Brahmanas. A non-Brahmana, who came across an ancient trea- 
sure, was entitled to a sixth part of it: the rest went to the coffers 
of the state.* A learned Brahmana was allowed to retain the trea- 
sure-trove with him, provided he had informed the government 
about its discovery. An exception was also made in favour of a 
person who recovered a hoard that had been previously deposited 
by himself or by his ancestors. He, too, had to pay a sixth or à 
twelfth part of it to the government—the exact amount being deter- 
mined on the basis of his caste and ‘similar other factors. A person 


l. Arthasastra, II. 28.24. ` 
Cf. also, Vishnudharmottara, TI. 61. 58. 
2. Cf. Manu, VIII. 39. 


Ibid, VIII. 37-38; Vishnu, III. 56-58; Yājñavalkya, II. 34-35; Vasishtha, III. 14-15 
Narada, VII. 6-8. ! 3 

4. This is the general maxim, but accoruing to Vishnu, a kshatriya or a Vaisya finder 
was required to give 1/4th and a ūdra 5/12th of the’ hoard to the government 
(11I.59-61). Viramitrodaya says that the state was entitled to only a sixth share in 
such cases. On the other hand, Kautilya ordains that treasure-troves valued over 
a lac should be approprieated by the king entirely; only in other cases was the 
finder entitled to a sixth part of it. If he happened to be a government servant 
he was to be given only a twelfth part. (ArthaSastra, IV. 1. 66-69). Cf. also, Vishnu- 
dharmottara, II. 61. 34-38. 


5. Manu, VIII. 37, restricts this exception only to those cases where the treasure had 
been ‘buried by his forefathers’. Medhatithi adds that ‘when....its rightful owner 
is not known, then, even though it may have been found by.a learned Brahmana, 
the kings share had to be paid’. , 3 ‘ 


6. Mani, VIII. 35; Vishnu, III. 63 : AARTE AQAA DANT: 5 also, Vishnn- 


dharmottara, II. 61. 40-41, which fixes the state * share payable by the Kshatriyas, 
Vai$yas & $Sudras respectively at 1/24th, 1/12th and 1/6th of the hoard. Kautilya 
(IV.:1. 70) allows the claimant to have the entire hoard in such. cases. N 
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who did not inform the state authorities of the find, or falsely 
claimed a treasure as his own, was, on detection, liable to be 
punished. Vishnu recommends the confiscation of the entire hoard 
in such cases.! 


RAJAGAMI-DHANA. 


The property ofa person dyingheirless escheated to the govern- 
ment, except the property of a Brahmana, which was made over to 
the members of the same community.? 


A similar provision has been made in respect of the property 
of foreign merchants. Narada requires the government of the state 
where such a merchant died to preserve his effects for a period of 
ten years, and to escheat them only if they were not claimed by his 
heirs during that period. Brihaspati fixes the time limit at three 
years. He also allows the government a certain percentage of that 
property, evidently as maintenance charges. 4 


An article that was lost or stolen, and subsequently recovered 
by the state, might be claimed by the owner, according to Gautama 
and Yàjüvalkya, within one year.5 Manu puts the period of limi- 
tation at three years. He also allows the government to realise 
1/12th, 1/10th or 1/6th of its value from the owner-claimant, accor- 
ding as he preferred his claim within the first, second or third 
year of its recovery.? 


1. Manu, VIII. 36; Vishnu, III. 62; Yajnavalkya, II. 35; JNàrada, VII. 7-8. Cf. also 
Arthasastra, IV .1. 71-72, and Vishnudharmottara, Il. 61,. 42. 


Manu, IX. 189-90; Brihaspati, 1.26.119; 11.518; Narada, XIII. 51-52, also, I.112-113; 
Vasishtha, XVII. 74-78. cf. also, Arthasastra, II. 27.5. 


Narada, III, 16-18. 

Brihaspati, I. 13. 16-17; 
qsad uH TAH AAT I 
qafacraardiat — fase vita fara u 
sgag J MSAA ARISTA | 
W«T WE MA ARTA ABET AAT AAT 

cf. also, Yajnavalkya, II. 264.- He does not specify any time limit. 


wo 


ba) 


5. Gautama, X. 36-37; Yajnavalkya, II. 173. 


6. Manu, VIII. 30, 33. 


Viramitrodaya describes these dues as *Pranashtadravya rakshà nibandhanam bhriti?. Vishnu- 
dharmottara (i. 61. 42-45) also favours three years’ limit, and fixes the king’s share 
as in the case of treasure-trove. 

If the lost article was found by a private individual, he, too, was expected to place 
it in custody with the government. Gautama would allow him 25% of its value. 
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Cattle pounds seem to have been in existence in ancient days 
and the owners of stray cattle impounded therein had to pay 
prescribed dues to secure their release. Yajiiavalkya prescribes four 
panas for an animal having asinglchoof, two each for a cow, camel 
or buffalo, and a quarer pana for a goat or a sheep. ! 


VIJITA-DHANA. 


The spoils of war were also a source of income to the state. 
The Smritis prescribe very elaborate rules about their distributicn 
between the king and his soldiers. Lest the former should appro- 
priate all the booty to himself, Manu ordains that the chariots, 
horses, elephants, all other cattle and animals, grain, umbrella, 
women, all goods and baser metals belong to those who win them. 
He also suggests, on the authority of a Vedic text, that the soldiers 
should present voluntarily their choicest acquisitions to the king, 
and advises the distribution of all such articles as had been won, 
not individually but collectively, amongst all the  soldiers.? 
Medhàtithi, commenting on Manu's statement, remarks that gold, 
silver, lands and buildings etc. belonged to the king alone. So 
did the arms and conveyances. 3 Gautama is almost to the same 
effect. According to him the victorious monarch had the sole right 
to war booty. Animals, conveyances and treasures seized in the 
war belonged to him alone, but he was expected to distribute 
other articles among his soldiers. 4 


The customary and occasional tribute paid by the feudatory 
princes to their sovereign also added to the income of the state. 
Such payments are also referred to in a number of our epigraphic 
records. 


l. Yajnavalkya, II. 174. 
2. Manu, VII. 96-97 


varmd gii oa d art aged d 
aa zem gi ad uewufa qe Aq N 
ST «gua acit afer A: | 
wma ca idt aaga ia u 


The Vedic passage, as pointed out by Dr. G.N. Jha, refers to Aitareya Brāhmaņa, 
III. 21. 
3. Medhātithi on Manu, VII. 96. : 
4. Gautama, X: 
Aa aia uius fadareeg TAIRA qasa qun NANT d 


Cf. also Sukraniti, IV. 1190-91. 
Ibid, I. 124. 


we 
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DANDA: 


Thr d kanaci by. the courts also made a substantial contri- 
bution to the state treasury.! Dhanadanda or monetary punishment 
was a recognised mode of punishment, others being Vagdanda (admo- 
nition), Dhigdanda (censure) and Vadhadanda (corporal or capital 
punishment).? Most of the Smritis prescribe a long list of fines in 
accordance with the gravity of the offence. The caste ofthe parties 
involved was also a determining factor. Brihaspati says that fines 
were imposed ‘for a crime in the middlemost degree.'? He refers 
to fourgradesof fines and saysthat they, as also the corporal punish- 
ment, could be inflicted by the king alone, and not by the subordi- 
nate courts.* The Smritis further ordain that the king should not 
be actuated by greed in inflicting dhanadanda. Yajiiavalkya, for exam- 
ple, prescribes that if a ruler realised a fine illegally he should cast 
it into the water, and dedicate a thirtyfold amount to the Bràh- 
manas.5 


STATE MONOPOLIES. 


The state also enjoyed certain monopolies which brought it consi- 
derable returns. The most important of these were thc mines 
(akara), and they constituted an important source of income to the 
state. Like all the underground deposits, they were regarded as 
state property.” Their produce, according to Vishnu, belonged to 
the king. But mines were not always worked by the government: 
very often they were leased out to private parties, who had to pay 


i. Cf. Mahabharata, XII. 166. 70. 
2. Manu, VIII. 129; Brihaspati, Y. 29.2; Narada, Appendix, 53-56; also, Mahabharata, 
XII. 166.70-71. 


3. Brihaspati, Y. 9. 12. 
4, Ibid, Y. 1. 91. 
5. Yajnavalkya, YI. 307. Cf. also, Sukra IV. 90: 
AMARAN AATA 1 

6. Cf. Arthasastra, 11.-12. 49 : 

HHL TAT: RINT: N 

It mentions ten kinds of income from the mines, Ib. II. 12. 47. 

7. Cf. Manu, VIII. 39; Abhilashitartha-chintamani, P. 76, v. 365. 


A discoverer of mines was entitled to a sixth share, or to a twelfth, if he was a 
. government employee, Arthasastra, IV. 1. 66-67. 
8. Vishnu, III. 55. Cf. also, Anthasastra, II. 12.48; Mahabharata, XII. 69. 29; Abhilashi- 
lartha-chintámani, p. 72, v. 336. 
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a fairly heavy duty.! According to Manusmriti, and Medhatithi’s 
commentary threon, the king was entitled in such cases to a share 
(1/2, or 1/6, 1/8 etc.) of the ore dug out of the mines? Sukra, 
likewise, fixes the royal dues from the mines at the following rates? 
1/2 of the net profit of gems, 1/3 of gold and silver, 1/4 of copper, 
1/6 of iron, glass and lead. All the authorities recommend the 
appointment of very trustworthy persons atthe mines. They worked 


under the supervision of an officer designated as Akaradhyaksha in the 
Arthas astra. 


The ocean ‘mines’ were also exploited by the government. 
Kautilya mentions their Superintendent (Khanyadhyaksha), whose duty 
it was to attend to the collection of conch-shells, pearls, corals, etc. 
and also to regulate the commerce in these commodities.4 i 


Likewise, the state itself manufactured salt and claimed a share 
in the commodity manufactured by private agency. Sulka was also 
levied on imported salt. Persons engaged in its manufacture, without 
a licence, were punished. An exception was, however, made in the 
case of hermits (va@naprasthas). Men learned in the Vedas, persons 
engaged in penances as well as the.state labourers were exempted 
from the payment of salt tax.5 Sukra fixes the state share of the 
salt (kshára) at 5095.9 The elephant forests were also the monoploy 
of the state.^ Medhatithi adds saffron, silken cloth, wool, horses, 
pearls and jewels to the list.8 be. 


VISHTI. 


We have already noticed how the petty artisans and unskilled 
labourers, who could not contribute their mite to the national 
excequer, had to render personal service to the king. The Rajata- 
rangini furnishes an example of how their services were utilised.® 


Cf. Arthasastra, II. 12. 23-24. A person carrying on mining operations without - 
licence was punished, 7b. II. 12, 21-22. 


2. Manu, VIII. 39. 

3. Sukra, IV. 228-29. 

4. Arthaíastra, II. 12. 34-35. 
5 

6 

7 


_ 


Ibid, II. 12. 36-46; also, Mahabharata, XII. 69. 29. 
Sukra, IV. 229. 


Vishnu, III. 16; Abhilashitartha-chintámani, p. 54, v. 172, ArthaSastra, II., 31. 1; also 
Megasthenes, Frag. xxxvi. : Eas 


8. On Manu, VIII. 400. E ET M 
9. Rajatarangini, V. 172-73. 5 pc 
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l. Sukra, IV. 239-240. Cf. E.I., XX. p. 129, 
2. Arthasastra, II. 2]. 28-29. 
3. Ibid, II. 15. 
4. Prabandha-chintamani (Tr. Tawney), p. 84. 
5. Sukra, IV. 124, 
6. EL,I. P- 6; XV. p. 250, 
7. Ibid, X. P. 99; XX. p. 128, 
8. Ibid, II. PP- 360, 361. 
9. Ibid, XX, p. 64, 
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Generally speaking, the state in ancient India realised only the 
taxes prescribed in the Smritis, but other levies were not altogether 
unknown. Sukra refers to a shops and house tax, to a tax on the 
interest earned by the moneylenders, as well as to a road cess. 
Kautilya, too, mentions the road tax, (vartani) collected through 
the agency of Antapalas.2 He enumerates numerous other taxes and 
dues, some of which cannotbe precisely defined. The Rajatarangini 
also mentions several unauthorised impositions, including a tax levied 
on the Kashmiris proceeding to perform the Sraddha at Gaya (VII 
1008). The Chalukya kings of Anhilvada are said to have realised 
a tax from the pilgrims proceeding to the holy shrine of Somanáàtha, 
which brought an annual return of seventy-two lacs to the trea- 
sury.* Sukra, too, alludes to Deva and Tirtha karas, but he ordains 


that a righteous king should not realise them in normal 
times.’ 


The inscriptions also have the same story to tell. They men- 
tion different kinds of taxes and other impositions. In the land- 
grant charters, it is usual for the writer to specify the remssion 
(parihara) of government dues. In the early records, the number 
of such remissionsis often given as eighteen. The later records, too, 
frequently allude to niyata and aniyata or uchita and anuzhita levies,” 
and refer to certain unusual kinds of taxes, such as, for example, 
the Turushka-danda mentioned in the epigraphs of the Gurjara-prati- 
hāras, and the taxes known as Amali, Kamali referred to in the 
records of the Gàáhadavalas An inscription of Vikramaditya V 
Chalukya, dated in S.E. 934, mentions taxes realised on the occa- 
sions of Vedic sacrifices and the samskaras of marriage and 


- upanayana.® (To be Continued.) 


1. Sukra, IV. 239-240. Cf. E.L, XX. p. 129. 
2. Arthasastra, II. 21. 28-29. 

3. Ibid, II. 15. 

4. Prabandha-chintamani (Tr. Tawney), p. 84. 
5. Sukra, IV. 124. 

6. E.I., 1. p. 6; XV. p. 250. 

7. Ibid, X. p. 99; XX. p. 128. 

Ibid, II. pp. 360, 361. 

Ibid, XX, p. 64. 
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